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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
Sermons. 
NO. XIV. 
CALVARY, 


Luwe xxur. 27. And there followed him a! 
great company of people, 

How awfu! is the dominion of Death! Mis | 
voice comes to us from earth and sea; from the! 
mountains, the rivers, the ocean, He fills our! 
hearts with anguish, and our habitations with 
mourning. 

And is there no balm for this anguish of be- 
reavement? Is there no alleviation for this! 
pressure of grief ?—-Glory be to him who was | 
dead, and is alive; who has vanquished the! 
king of terrors; who has wrested his sceptre | 
from his giant grasp; who has filled the valley | 
of the shadow of death with light from heaven ;| 
who illuminates our hearts and our homes with | 
the lustre of immortality, Glory be ascribed to | 
him, who enables ns this morning to exclaim: 
O Death, where is thy sting? O Grave where} 
is thy victory? ‘Thanks be to God, who giveth | 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

1, My Christian friends, would you remem- 
ber this great deliverer from the last enemy ? 
Would you this morning remember him who so 
tenderly remembered you? Come with me, 
then, to the western precincts of Jerusalem ;| 
come with me to the foot of mount Calvary, and | 
there behold the man: behold that Son of the 
Highest, in whom the Father is well pleased, 
ascending to be crucified. Behold him majes-| 
tic in humiliation, and bearing the burden of| 
his own cross unmurmuring. You see him led 
as a sheep to the slaughter ; and as a lamb be- 
fore its shearer is dumb, so you see him open 
not his mouth. The weight of the cross how- 
ever, is too heavy for his delicate frame to sup- 
port; and you see him sinking beneath the load, 
faint and exhausted. But his“ murderers are 
not to be so disappointed: meeting a man from 
the country, one Simon a Cyrenian, they lay 
the burden wpon him, and compel him to bear 
it after Jesus —O enviable distinction, could he 
but know this favor of Heaven! Blessed are 
all those, who bear the cross of Christ with joy. 
— You see the procession, composed of the el- 
ders of the people, the chief priests, the scribes, 
the pharisees, the guards, the executioners,— 
all “vengeful, ferocious, and unrelenting,—you 
see the procession,—the lamb of God in the 
midst,—moving slowly up to the place of cru- 
cifixion. 

Alas, my friends, and who are they, comp.o 
sing that immense multitude below? Who are 
that great company of people, whom you behold 
crowding up the ascent, and whose voices of | 
wailing and deeper agony strike on your heart ? | 
There you behold, following their benatheten 4 
the lepers that were cleansed ; the paralytic re- 
stored to vigor; the blind with recovered sight 

once more viewing their friend; the deaf and 
dumb with recovered hearing and speech, come 
once more to hear that heavenly voice, once 
more to express their gratitude. You there} 
discover the miserable demoniacs, blessing God | 
and their deliverer for the bestowal of reason 
and unimpaired faculties. The poor invalid, | 
who lay unassisted at the Pool of Bethesda, is 
there in the vigor of health, the freshness and 
elasticity of earliest manhood. The widow of 
Nain, and her only son recalled from death, are 
there. The Syrophenician woman whose faith 
was great, and her daughter restored to reason, 
are there. Lazarus is there, whom the divine 
voice called forth from the gates of the grave. 
The poor disciples, terrified and trembling, de- 
spondent and overwhelmed with anguish, you 
discern amid that uncounted multitude, pressing 
up the hill-side, to catch a last look of their be- } 
love’ master. Martha and Mary, the brethren | 
and sisters of Jesus, all who loved and revered | 
his character, all who remembered him with 
tenderness and gratitude, you see drawn by aw-| 
ful sympathy toward the scene of death. The 
mother of Jesus,—ah, where is she that was pro. | 
nounced highly favored, blessed among women? | 
Iler too, though pierced with anguish unuttera- | 
ble, you behold a little remote, ascending Cal- | 
vary to witness the death of her mysterious | 
son, 

2. And what influence, in the second place, | 
what influence on that devoted victim do you | 
see these appalling movements produce ? This | 
great concourse of people that follow, and of) 
females lamenting and bewailing him, Jesus | 
hears with heartfelt commiseration. His pro- 
phetic soul glances into futurity, Within thir- 
ty seven years he sees the utter desolation of 
Jerusalem, of palace and cottage, tower, temple, 
and wall; he sees the distress and death, the 
dispersion and servitude, of his murderous coun- 
trymen, Filled with sympathetic emotion, and 
unmindful of himself, he tarns and exclaims: | 
‘Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but 
weep for yourselves, and for your children. 
For, behold, the days are coming, in which it 
will be said, Blessed are the barren, Then 
will men say to the mountains, ‘Fall on us!’ 
and to the hills, ‘Cover us!’ For if these 
things be done to the green tree, unfit for fuel; 
what will be done to the dry, that is prepared 
for the flames? If the innocent are thus 
doomed to suffer, what will be the fate of the 
guilty ” 

The company of friends, and the swarming 
multitude of enemies, are now approaching the 
fatal spot. It is about nine in the morning, 
when they arrive. The cross is reared ; and as 
the Savior is nailed to that accursed tree, stroke |, 














after stroke is heard, amid the hush of hofy| 


sympathy and superstitious awe, heard through 
out that vast assembly. 

Three hours elapse ; when, at twelve, darkness 
hovers over the whole land. Even amid that 
awful gloom, both rulers and people derided 
him. ‘He saved others: let him save himself, 
if he be the Christ, the chosen of God!’ The 
soldiers also join in that inhuman act: ‘If 
thou be the king of the Jews, save thyself,’ O 
what grandeur, what divine superiority, does 
this messenger of the Almighty discover, even 





amid the pangs of dissolution! «Father, for- 
give them; for they know not what they do.’ 





Even one of the malefactors, crucified with him, 
refrains not from reviling: ‘If thou be the 
Christ, saye thyself and us.’ But his milder 
associate rebukes him. He gives a testimonial 
to the truth of Jesus even from the cross: ‘Dost 
thou not fear God, since thou art in the same 
condemnation ? And we, indeed, justly; for 
we receive the due reward Of our deeds ; but 
this man has done nothing amiss.’ Then he 
says to Jésus: ‘ Lord, remember me, when thou 
comest into thy kingdom.’ And Jesus gives 
him this heavenly assurance: ‘ Verily I say to 
thee, this day shalt thou be with me in para- 
dise.’ 

And who are those three females, whom you 
behold standing by the cross of Jesus? They 
are his morner, his mother’s sister Mary the 
wife of Cleophas, and Mary of Magdala. When 
Jesus therefore sees his mother, and the disciple 
standing by whom he loves, he says to his 
movher: * Woman, behold thy son.” Then he 
says to the disciple: ‘ Behold thy mother ;’ and 
from this hour, that disciple takes her home to 
his own house. 


heaven; and to the eye of faith he has left his 
pathway of glory visible. ‘There we repose our 
view. Upon that ascension, as upon the bow 
in the cloud, the Eternal bids us look with con- 
fidence: He bids as temember his perpetual 
covenant. Because the crucified lives, we shal! 
live also. 

Ifas the Son ascended to the Father? He 
has done more. Has He given assurance of 
our rising,—of our entering the invisible world? 
He has done more. He ever lives to make in- 
tercession. O blessed influence from on high! 
It glows in the bosom of the Father; the Son, 
as while he abode on earth, the Son intercedes 
for its communication; and we, in every Chris- 
tian thought, word and work, we experience its 
power, ‘This divine influence is coextensive 
with creation,— 


’ Since in us, round-as, every where 
Eterna! Strength and Wisdom are."~ 


O then, with an emotion of gratitude and en- 
thusiasm, may we this hour remember him, re- 
member that beloved messenger, who came to 
reveal these mysteries. With a feeling deep 








3. Do we linger, in the third place, do we 
linger upon these mournful events? It is our 
master,—the Son of the living God,—who is 
vanishing from our gaze, and going to the Fa- 
ther. That Redeemer who dies for man, and 
whose death we now hope to commemorate, re- 
mains six hours fastened to the cross in the 
tortures of crucifixion. His moment of depart- 
ure at last comes. While the sun veils his 
splendor in miraculous gloom, while the earth 
trembles, the rocks are rent, and the veil of the 
temple is divided from top to bottom, he cries 
with a loud voice: ‘ it is finished. Father, in- 
to thy hands | commit my spirit.” Then bow- 
ing his ead, languid in dissolution, he expires. 
—O mysterious event! O momentary triumph 
of death !—But, blessed be God, gone is the 
agony ; paradise is unfolded to receive the be- 
loved of the Father. 

And what are the emotions of that yast as- 
semblage, which thronged to witness the death | 
of Jesus? The centurion, seeing what is done, | 





~ exclaims : ‘Assuredly this was a righteous man.’ | 


And all the multitudes, who came together to | 
that sight, beholding the things which are done, | 
smite their breasts and return to Jerusalem. 

At length the sun goes down,—goes down | 
in blood. An awful splendor, for a moment, | 
bursts upon Calvary; for a moment, it illumin- | 
ates the cruciFiep as with a miraculous glory ;| 
and then, fading, becomes blended with the dusk | 
of evening. Soon the full moon of the passo- | 
ver, rising over Olivet, whitens the pale form in 


its beam. Then Joseph of Arimathea remem- 
bérs his lifeless lord; assisted by Nicodemus he 


takes the body from the cross, beautiful even | 
in death; he wraps it in fine linen with a 
mixture of myrrh and aloes; he then places it! 
in his own new tomb of the garden enclosure ; | 
he lingers with his friend near the scene of| 
death, and at last leaves it to night and silence. 





To night and silence, my friends, we there } 
leave the sacred remains of him, who died that | 
we might live. Assured of the dawn,—the | 
glorious morning of the resurrection,—we now 
pass the tract of eighteen hundred years; we 
cross the waste of interposing waters; we come 
home to ourselves. 

Have you longed, my hearers, have you 
longed, to share in these mysterious favors ?— 
to share in the death and resurrection of Jesus 
the Savior? For this purpose have you accom- 
panied me to mount Calvary? And have you 
witnessed the events, which crowded that sol- 
emn scene? events at which nature shuddered, 
and even the heart of ferocious man relented ? 
Ah, permit me to exclaim with Jesus : weep not 
for a crucified Savior ; but weep for yourselves, 
and your children. Let your tears be tears of 
sincerity, tears of remorse, penitence, and re- 
formation. If you have lived from year to year, 
unmindful of your God, your Savior, and your 
immortal soul, weep for your lost condition, and 
employ Christian means to improve it. If you 





never enjoyed the ordinances of Christ’s insti- 


tution, O commence a Christian life with those 
sacred -enjoyments, those evidences of sincerity, 
those means of spiritual growth, Let me en- 
treat you, become Christian worshippers in a 
Christian temple. A disciple of Mohammed,— 
what faith and practice does he discover? He 
would sooner cut off this best hand, than faii to 
observe all things, even the minutest injunction 
of him, whom he calls the prophet of God; and 
shall a Turk, a misbeliever, a disciple of an 
impostor, be more scrupulous in performing re- 
ligious duties, than a people favored with the 
pure faith of heaven? I give thanks to the 
Bestower of all favor ard privilege, that he is 
permitting us, while we tabernacle here, fo 
commune with our perfect exemplar; that he 
is aiding us to form ourselves to some resem- 
blance of his holy character; that where he is, 
he promises we shall be also; that while many 
others, parents, children, relatives, and friends, 
most dear to our hearts, are called, year after 
year called to the eternal world, their day of 
probation closed, ours is yet bright around us; 
and that, remembering him who lived and 
died, who rose and ascended, for us, we are al- 
towed to accomplish our pilgrimage in his com- 
pany. sash 3 
Need [ say more? Happy are the pilgrims 
through Immanuel’s land. Do we pass the calm 
waters of the Kedron? Do we enter the gar- 
den of Olivet? Often has our master resorted 
thither, and we feel the influence of his pres- 


ence, 

Or has the streamswollen to a torrent? We 
pass its waves, untroubled and undismayed. He 
whom we follow, passed them by the power of 
his Father and our Father, of his God and our 
God. 

We enter the garden of 
confiding in our Disposer. i 
low, entered the same garden of affliction ; 
‘he, was delivered from hie fear.—-His. storm 
life is past ; his blast sf neat te more, Did 
he rise triumphant from the tomb? No power. 
has death to harm or extinguish the Christian 
soul, that heir of immortality. .Like the brilliant 
bow, that magnificent arch of, ise, which ] 


trial and adversity, 
He whom we fol- 
and 


of} cil in 1829, says the editongof, 


and holy, with an awful delight, may we hail 
that illumination and experience that glory, 
which his faith is now offering for our accept- 
ance. Embracing his principles, making them 
our own, and enjoying the peace and assurance 
he gives, may we purify ourselves even as he 
is pure.—Son of God, light of the world, Savior 
of the soul, whom we have followed to Calvary: 
be our exemplar in trial; be our confidence in 
life ; be our hope in death; O bid us welcome 
to thy home of immortality,—the many mansions 
of our Father’s House. 
* Coleridge’s * Pains of Sleep.” 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
SPREAD OF THE CATHOLICS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. No. 27, 
CATHOLIC COUNCILS. OPPOSITION TO TRUSTEES. 


A Council of Catholic Bishops was held in 
Baltimore in 1829, and also in 1833, at the sug- 
gestion of Archbishop Whitefield, under whose 
direction their deliberations were conducted. 
His design was to submit to the Catholic Bish- 
ops in the United States various subjects relating 
to this church, and thus to have their authority 
for carrying into effect such measures as they 
might collectively agree upon, always, however, 
with the proviso that they are first sanctioned 
by the See of Rome. 


may be regarded as the general expression of 
the entiment of the priesthood in Europe, in 
relation to trustees. That sentiment is anti- 
Protestant and anti-republican. It goes to €x- 
clude laymen from all management of funds 
and to put into the hands of the priests all funds 
to be disposed of at their pleasure, without be- 
ing in the least responsible for the use of them 
to any earthly tribunal. It ie well known that 
in Protestant communities the case is very dif- 
ferent, that elaymen are admitted as a party in 
consulting for the good of the church and for 
promoting religion, besides the privilege of giv- 
ing money, and that those who have funds en- 
trusted to them, whether ministers or laymen, 
are responsible to the public for the use they 
make of them, Look at the great Protestant 
charitable associations in England and in the 
United States. we find that they publish annu- 
ally a report of their doings showing every step 
which has been taken and the use which has 
been made of every cent which has been en- 
trusted to them for these charitable objects. 

In the Pastoral Letter of the Catholic Coun- 
cil in Baltimore, dated Oct. 17, 1829, as stated 
by the editor of the Annals, ¢ the bishops oppose 
with as much moderation as necessity, those 
pretensions which are contrary to the rights of 
the Church—which are the pretensions of the 
trustees, whom they do not name, but point out 
with sufficient clearness,’ ‘ This pastoral let- 
ter,’ he says, ‘is full of wisdom, nobleness and 
piety.” ‘The Bishops have throughout,’ he 
continues, ¢ discovered, in this Council, a happy 
agreement and a lively solicitude for the interests 
of religion ; and we have reason to believe that 
this assembly will contribute powerfully to the 
prosperity of the Catholic Church in the United 
States. For this we are under obligation to 
Archbishop Whitefield of Baltimore, who con- 
ceived of the design of the council, and directed | 
its deliberations ; and who, in all his connex- 
ions with his colleagues, has shown himself 
worthy of the important vocation he had to ful- 

fil.’ (Quarterly Rigister III. 96.) 

We here see the progress which Romanism 
is making in this respect in the United States. 
We here see the claim asserted as a right, be- 
longing to the priests, to dispose of funds at 





their own pleasure, without being responsible to 
any human being for the funds entrusted to} 


them; this claim is brought before the Council 
of Catholic Bishops, and approved of by them as 
a right, in republican and Protestant America, 





Many of the subjects offered for deliberation 
at these Councils, were very proper for those 
Prelates whose jurisdiction extended over large 
numbers of people, and whose official labors | 


must have an important effect on their charac- 
ter and happiness. 


Among the subjects brought before the Coun- 


cil of 1829, was that of trustees, upon which we } 


propose to remark, as showing one important 
principle of government and assurnption of pow- 
er on the part of these Prelates in the United 
States. By the subject of trustees, or charch- 
wardens, we understand the claim of laymen to 
exercise some control in matters affecting the 
church rather than relinquishing the whole con- 
trol to the priests. This was a subject of deep 
interest to the members of the Council. 

It seems that to the priest, to be subjected 
in any way to the control of lay-overseers, was 
exceedingly odious, and that before this time, 
in some of the churches, laymen had had the 
audacity to claim as a right to have a voice in 
church matters, which the priests regarded as 
a usurpation, and pregnant with infinite evil. 
Four or five years before, M. Reze, a zealous 
missionary in Ohio, and a pupil of the Propa- 
ganda, in a letter to a friend in Europe, pub- 
lished in the Annals of the Association for Jan- 
uary, 1829, says, ‘ Bishop Fenwick of Ohio, has 
the happiness of governing his churches without 
church-wardens. By this method you see we 
are at peace, although without help. Were we 
to establish them, they might be very useful to 
us, but we should fear schisms and dissentions, 
of ali evils the greatest. Despotism exercised 
against the pastors, and division and disorder, 
in many other churches, assure us fully of this. 
Better then is poverty, and dependence on the 
charity of the faithful, than tyranny! (Quar- 
terly Register, I11. 91.) 

It does not appear what particular churches 
M. Reze referred to, in which wes ‘ division 
and disorder,’ arising from the claims of trustees. 
Several years before there were difficulties of this 
kind in New York, which were roforrad ta the 
see of Rome. In 1821 and 1822, the congre- 
gation of St Mary’s church in Philadelphia pre- 
sumed to select Rev. Mr Hogan for their pastor ; 
a choice, which was disapproved of by the 
bishop of the diocess. 

It seems that there were at that time some 
individuals, even in the Catholic church, who 


wishing to have some control of money which 
they contribute for the promotion of religion, 
and that without this liberty they were not dis- 
posed to make contributions to the priests. 
But it seems from the above extract, that this 
spirit of insubordination was silenced in the 
diocess of Ohio over ten years ago. 

From this extract from the letter of M.Reze, 
it is sufficiently obvious that the Catholic priests 
are unwilling that laymen or trustees should 
have a voice in the disposal of funds wholly 
raised by laymen, or in consulting about any 
matter relating to the Catholic religion, and are 
extremely anxious to have the whole manage- 
ment of these things themselves, without being 
responsible to any earthly power but that of 
their ecclesiastical superiors. Laymen may 
give money for religious objects, but, if they 
are good Catholics, they are not to have any 
further disposal of it,—whether the priests ap- 
propriate it according to the, intention of the 
donor, or to their own use, or waste it in dissi- 
pation and wickedness. . 

Among the questions proposed to the Coun- 
Abe, Annals, was, 
‘what is necessary to be done in regard to trua- 
tees, and the means of repressing their preten- 
sions. It is known what disputes and scandals 
have arisen on this subject in several diocesses, 
and it may be said that if is one of the greatest 


were guilty of the tyranny to the priests, of | 


hardly seven years ago; it is confirmed by the 
Catholics in Europe, sanctioned by the Pope of 
Rome, a foreign power, the highest and the final 
tribunal to which the Catholics appeal in all grave 
anestions; it is a law now in force throughout 
the United States, sustained by all the moral 
and religious convictions of a million of people 


privilege of paying money to the priests who 
are not responsible for the use they make of it, 
except to each other and to a foreign Pope, that 
the people may give, but shall never deliberate 
what is to be done with the money they give, 
nor have any right to inquire what has been done 
with it. 

According to this Catholic law, the priests 
are not responsible to render any account to 
the people, for any sums of money which they 
receive for confessions. and for clerical services, 
and arising from donations to the church; but 
are at liberty to use the money in any way 
which seems to them good. These sums in- 
trusted to the priests, as they are derived from 
almost innumerable sources, must be large, but 
the evidence is very small, of their being ap- 
propriated in a way that is calculated to en- 
lighten the mass of the people or to make. their 
condition more comfortable. 





THE REFORMERS, CREEDS, &c. 


Extracts from Professor Stuart’s ‘ Remarks’ ac- 
companying bis Translation of an ‘ Article by Pro- 
fessor Tittman, of Germany, entitled ‘ The Obedience 
of Christ.’ Copied from the Biblical Repository and 
Quarterly Observer. 

THE REFORMERS. 

When we hear some persons of limited 
knowledge, although of an amiable and pious 
and confiding temper of mind, speak with won- 
der and unqualified approbation of the first Re- 
formers, calling them giants, and asking with 
great earnestness, how the pigmies of the pres- 


ent day can be presumptuous enough to under- 
take @NY Criticiou: ON thelr vpinivunse y how can 


we refrain from the unwelcome suspicion, that 
the reason why the Reformers appear so gigen- 
tic in their eye, is, because they are conscious 
of being themselves so small and so little enti- 
tled to examine, much less to call in question, 
the decisions that the Reformers have made. 
But be the ground what it may of such an opin- 
ion on their part, one thing at least is plain ; if 
we of the present day are dwarfs upon giants’ 
shoulders, (as has often been said of us by some 
of the gazing and wondering men,) we have at 
least, even as such, a position somewhat more 
elevated than the giants themselves, and if we 
have any eyes of our own, we ought to see 
further than they did. Enough for us at all 
events, that one whose word cannot be repealed 
by the lapse of ages, has said to his disciples: 
‘Call no man master upon earth.’ Enough, 
that the sacred historian speaks of thee Bereans 
as more noble Christians than those of Thessa- 
lonica, in that they not only ‘ received the word 
with readiness,’ but also ‘searched the scrip- 
tures daily to see whether these things were so.’ 

I am fully aware here, that what has been 
said thousands and thousands of times over, for 
ages past, will again be said in order to rebut 
such a sentiment as this. ‘ What,’ the offend- 
ed Symbolist will exclaim, ‘are we then to say 
to the illiterate and to all who are unpractised 
in the study of the scriptures, that the right of 
deciding what God’s holy word means, is fully 
no proper means or ability of deciding within 
their power? Whatis this pat to claim impos- 
sibilities for rights; to encourage the presump- 








you see fading into the sky,—the Redeemer 
has ascended: he has ascended from earth to 


(Quarterly Register HI. 96.) This passage 


: 


the church ?” 


and amply theirs? Theirs—when they have 


tion and arrogance of the ignorant and the 
unlearned; and to prostrate all the authority, 
influence, and importance of Jearning, and to 
give the reins without reserve to radicalism in 


} 
\ 








\ 





| 





RIGHT OF PRIVATE JUDGMENT. 

It is in vain to argue against this, by saying 
that there will in such a case be ten thousand 
thousand different, wild, and erratic opinions 
formed among the commonalty about the scrip- 
tures, The answer to this is, that God has re- 
quired them to form an opinion fer themselves, 
and we can neither absolve them from this duty, 
nor are we authorized to make any arrange- 
ments for them by which they will feel absolved 
from it. Besides all this, we ‘may well ask, 
whether there are not as many wild, erratic, 
heretical opinions now in the world, which 
sprung from men of science and learning, yea 
even of sacred learning, as could ever have 
sprung from the commonalty? I might even 
ask, whether men of great talents and ingenuity, 
and prone to speculation, and ambitious of sin- 
gularity' and distinction, have not been even 


‘|tmore abundant in the production of ‘ erratic 


fruit,’ than the more humble and !ess learned ? 
We may, as I do fully believe, set it down as 
quite certain, that the world has not a whit the 
less of error in it, because it has been deemed 
to be the special privilege of the learned to 
invent and propagate it; or the privilege of 
councils, of popes, and of kings, to sanction and 
to defend it. 


Nothing can be more contrary to the real 
sentiments and designs of the Reformers, than 
the reception of any of their Formulas of Doc- 
trine as an ultimate standard. The very name 
of Protestant is derived from protesting against 
the right of any man or body of men to legis- 
late for the church. When Luther and Calvin 
composed summaries of doctrine, they did it to 
let the world know what their sentiments were, 
and to stir up the churches and offer them a 
common bond of union against the doctrines of 
the Romish church. To call in question the 
private right of each individual to subject their 
summaries to the test of the scripture, was sure- 
ly one of the last things that they ever intended. 


* 


CREEDS. 


The question, ‘How can two walk together 
unless they are agreed ?’ is one which leads to 
considerations that are quite sufficient to justify 
the adoption of a common creed, among those 
who really think alike. Such as can receive 
this ex animo, may feel more secure of cordial 
sympathy and co-operation. It becomes a ral- 
lying point, a common centre for all. It helps 
forward the business of churches in the exam- 
ining of candidates for their communion, and 
in the due instruction of them for such a pur- 
pose, But beyond some of these plain and ob- 
vious advantages, it does not seem to me that 
we can urge the utility or necessity of Creeds 
and Confessions. At all events, to put them 


in the American Union, that the people have the jin place of God’s holy word, and to consider 


them as absolute standards of ultimate appeal, 
in case of a contested doctrine; what is this 
but to ‘call men masters upon earth?’ It can 
scarcely amount to less than dishonor done to 
the majesty of divine truth. 

In no case of heresy should a man be accus- 
ed simply on the basis of the Creed adopted by 
the church to which he belongs. Heresy is a 
departure from the faith of God’s holy word ; 
not the rejection or reception of this or that 
particular creed, 


EARLY PROTESTANT PARTIES. 


The Protestant churches were now [during 
the first fifty years after the Reformation] in a 
very unpromising and deplorable state. The 
dominant Lutheran party, moreover, were so 
embittered against the Reformed Church or 
Swiss Calvinists, that they would sooner have 
united with the Papists themselves than with 
them. Yet a large and powerful party, also in 
tha midst of them, were so favorable to the 
views of the Reformed, that they did not feel 
that any obstacle of importance stood in the 
way of uniting with them against the Roman- 
ists. Among themselves there were now, be- 
sides the Anti-Calvinists, the Synergists, Fla- 
cians, Osiandrites, Stancarites, Majorists, Anti- 
nomians, Interimists, and Adiaphorites. 

* * * * 


How greatly mistaken are those, who imag- 
ine that the excitements now existing in our 
country, are new phenomena in the history of 
the world and of the church, It is not so. The 
early Lutherans fairly distanced all that our 
churches have yet done, in disputing with each 
uther; and even in the insignificance of many 
of their matters of dispute, it must be owned 
that they are, as yet, entitled to a melancholy 
precedence over us. 





RELIGION A UNIVERSAL AND GROWING 
PRINCIPLE. 


[Extract from Dr Channing’s Dedication Discourse.) 


The human race as it advances does not 
leave religion behind it, as it leaves the shelter 
of caves and forests ; does not outgrow faith, 


rising intelligence. On the contrary, religion 
opens before the improved mind in new gran- 
deur. God, whom uncivilized man had narrow- 
ed into a local and tutelar. Deity, rises with 
every advance of knowledge to a loftier throne, 
and is seen to sway a mightier sceptre. The 
soul, in proportion as it enlarges its faculties 
and refines its affections, possesses and discerns 
within itself a more and more glorious type of 
the Divinity, learns his spirituality in its own 
spiritual powers, and offers him a profounder 
and more inward worship. Thus deep is the 
foundation of worship in human nature. Men 
may a@sail it, may reason against it; but sooner 
can the laws of the outward universe be re- 
pealed by human will, sooner can the sun be 
plucked from his sphere, than the idea of God 
can be ‘erased from the. human spirit, and his 
worship banished from the earth. All other 
wants of man are superficial. His animal wants 
are but for a day, and are to. cease with the 
body. The profoundest of all human wants is 
the want of God. Mind, spirit, must tend rt 
souree. It cannot find happiness but 10 ae 
Perfect Mind, the Infinite Spirit... Worship 
survived all revolutions. . Corrupted, 











opposed, it yet lives. It 
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does not see it fading like the mist before its- 


js. immortal as its Ob- 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
THE CAUSE OF PEACE.—No, 2. 


It is ‘surprising to see with how much com- 
placency the custom of war is viewed by the 
great mass of Christian communities even in 
this age of light and cultivation! Multitudes 
atill speak of it as the glory of mankind; even 
professed followers of the Prince of Peace I 
have heard talk about it with a degree of sang 
Jroid sufficient to make one shudder, 

This is bad enough even in those men of the 
world who expect to reap some honor or profit 
from war. I heard of a lady! who expressed 
much joy at the late prospects of a rupture 
with France, because some of her friends, then 
midshipmen in our navy, would be sure of pro- 
motion! It is very common for young officers 
to congratulate themselves on the openings 
which a battle has made in the ranks above 
them; and Johnson speaks of contractors, pay- 
masters and others who ‘rejoice when obstina- 
cy and ambition adds another year to slaughter 
and devastation, and laugh from their desks at 
bravery and science, while they are adding fig- 
ure to figure, cipher to cipher, hoping for a 
new contract from a new armament, and com- 
puting the profits of seige or tempest.’ Mr Jay, 
while envoy to England in 1794, was invited to 
partake of a public dinner in company with «@ 
large number of merchants, and, being asked 
for a toast, proposed one which he deemed en- 
tirely neutral, in the existing state of war be- 
tween France and England—+4 safe and honor- 
able peace to all belligerent powers.” ‘Yow cannot 
conceive,’ he says, ‘ how coldly it was received; 
and, though civility induced them to give it 
three cheers, yet they were so faint and single 
as most decidedly to show that peace was not 
the thing they wished. They were merchants.’ 
Christendom in the nineteenth century, is 
not cured of this war mania. Nor is the madness 
confined to Europe, but it pervades our own, 
land, ‘We call ours, says Mr Todd, ‘the most, 
enlightened nation on earth, inferior to none in. 
owning the spirit of Christianity; and we claim 
this as an age behind none ever enjoyed for 
high moral principle, and benevolent, disinterest- 
ed action. But when clouds gather in the hori- 
zon, and war threatens a nation, how are the 
omens received? How few there are who 
turn aside and weep, and deprecate the guilt, 


of war! The greater majority of the nation, 
feel that the path of glory is now opening be- 
fore them, and that the honor which may possi- 
bly be attained by a few bloody battles, will be 
ample compensation for the expense, the morals, 
the lives, and the happiness which must be sac- 
rificed for the possibility,’ 

‘ Let that nation rush to war for some sup- 
posed point.of honor. Watch the population as 
they collect, group after group, under the burn- 
ing sun, all anxious, all eager, and all standing 





shall call them to judgment. They are waiting 





or of the natian is staked. No tidings that ever 


deep as the tidings that one ship has conquered 
and sunk another.’ Paciricus.. 





[From the New-York Observer. ] 


PREVENT WAR. 

The Emperor of China gives. his physicans 
very liberal] salaries while he is in health; but 
the moment he is taken sick, suspends their sal- 
aries till he gets well. 

Let this principle be transferred to rulers, and 
wars would pretty generally cease. 
a sort of physicians to the body politic ; they 
might, if fully bent upon it, prevent war in forty-. 
nine cases out of fifty where they have actually 
occurred; and if their pay and their reputation 
were both made to depend on keeping. peace, 
rather than upon the successful prosecution of 
war, they would, as they could with perfect ease, 
settle nearly, if not quite all the difficulties be- 
tween nations, without sword, The present 
plan actually holds out to men im power im- 
mense rewards for getting nations inte conflict; 
and if the scales are so completely turned thas 
war would involve them in penury and disgrace, 
but peace cover them with glory, and load them. 
with rewards, I doubt very much whiether the 
peace of Christendom would be often, if ever, 
disturbed again. PEACE-GLEANER, 





AMERICAN INDIANS, 


The following reflections on the fate of these un- 
fortunate and injured people are from the pen of Gov- 
ernor Cass. 

Without looking at the change which has oc- 
curred, in any state of morbid affection, but with 
the feelings of an age accustomed to observe 
great mutations in the fortunes of nations and 
of individuals, we may express our regret that 
they have lost so much of what we have geined. 
The prominent points of their history are before 
the world, and will go down unchanged to pos- 
terity. In the revolution of a few ages, this 
fair portion of the continent, which was theirs, 
has passed into our possession. The forests, 
which afforded them food and security, where 
were their cradles, their home and their graves, 
have disappeared, or are disappearing, before 
the progress of civilization. We have extin- 
guished their council fires, and ploughed up the 
bones of their forefathers. ‘Those tribes that 
remain, like the Ione column of a falling temple, 
exhibit but the ead relics of their former strength 
and many others live only in the names, which 
have reached through the earlier accounts of: 
travellers and historians. The causes which 
have produced this physieal desolation are yet 
in constant and active operation, and threaten: 
to leave us, at no distant day, without a living 
the immense” ‘desert, which sweeps 
pase of the Rocky Mountains, Nor can wo 
console ourselves with the reffection that their 

ical condition has been eounterbalanced by 
vay melioration in their moral condition, We 
taught them neither how to live, nor how to die. 
‘They have been equally stationary in their man 








































































































How war is generally regarded even at the present — 


the woe, and the indescribable evils and miseries. 


as if in deep expectation for the signal which. 
for the first tidings of the battle where the hon- 


came from heaven, ean send a thrill of joy so. 


HOW THEY DO IN CHINA—ONE WAY TO 
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[From the Liberia Herald.) 
AFRICA. 

There is no part of the world, of which less 
is known, than of Africa. Those who have been 
transferred to America, have. undergone. so 
complete a change in all their habits, that their 


national character is almost entirely oblitera- 
ted. 

Traders frequent the coast, and their obser- 
yations and researches have been very valuable; 
but it must be remembered that their acquain- 
tance extends only to the maratime tribes, and 
there is all the difference hetween the maratime 
and the interior tribes, that there is between 
the city and country population of the United 
States. 

Travellers who have penetrated far into the 
interior, have written intensely interesting jour- 
nals. But of these, it may justly be said, that 
their journals were hurried, and their observa- 
tions and inquiries necessarily superficial. No 
one enjoys such favorable advantages for correct 
observations as one who resides in the country. 
After a time, he sees the people as they are, and 
not under the excited circumstances in which 
they are always found, when visited by a stran- 
ger. And there are events and occurrences 
passing under our eyes here, almost every day, 
that would afford abundant subject matter for a 


newspaper. 





RELIGIOUS FREEDOM. 

The following memorial in behalf of a Soci- 
ety of Unitarian Dissenters in England states 
more plainly than we have seen stated before, 
what are the civil and religious disabilities un- 
der which this class of Christians, in common 
with some other dissenters, are now laboring. 
Their case is obviously one of severe trial, and 
demands at the hands of Government speedy 
and honorable redress. What would be thought 
of such a yoke upon the necks of freemen in 
shis country. Let us feel for our Brethren, 
and wish them success in obtaining that full 
liberty wherewith Christ has made his follow- 
ers free.—[{ Communicated. | 


‘To the Right Honorable Earl Grey and the 
other Members of his Majesty’s Government ; 
the Memorial of a Congregation of Unitarian 
Christian Dissenters in the town of Maidstone 
in the county of Kent, showeth:—That your 
Memorialists being convinced that important 
changes affecting Dissenters from the Estab- 
lished Church, are under the consideration of 
his Majesty’s Government with a view to the 
affording of relief, deem this a proper opportu- 
nity for stating the nature of the grievances 
under which they labor. Your Memorialists, 
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of opinion,’and ptefér receiving at a somewl 
later period, as a voluntary offering. from the 
convinced \understandings of your opponents, 
what you might possibly exact sooner, if you 
would, as a reluctant tribute from their fears.’ 
To this admirable advice, your Committee would 
only add, that if we hope for the convinced un- 
derstandings of others to concede our.reason- 
able and just claims, we must not be ashamed 
to make them known and advocate them. If, 
under the blessing of Almighty God, we are to 
owe our redress to an enlightened and Ifberal- 
ized public opinion, we must not refuse, accor- 
ding to our respective means and abilities, to 
disseminaté those principles which contain the 
seeds and promise of our emancipation from 
every tramme) of undue domination, whether 
civil or ecclesiastical.’ 


TEMPERANCE. : 

Extract from Combe’s Physiology of Digestion. 

Of late years, great exertions have been 
made, both in this country and in America, to 
warn the public against indulging in the use of 
ardent spirits; and powerful medical as well as 
moral facts and arguments have been adduced 
to demonstrate the unspeakably greater advan- 
tages of temperance. These efforts have been 
followed with astonishing success, and the good 
which has been already effected is immense. 
It seems to me, however, that much more might 
be accomplished, if we did not confine ourselves 
so exclusively to the mere inculcation of absti- 
nence from intoxicating liquors, but concerned 
ourselves more in improving the general char- 
acter, as the surest road to reformation, and in 
providing resources by means of which the refur- 
mation once effected, might be fully confirmed. 
The temperance which is produced by elevation 
of mind, and an improved state of moral feeling, 
will be not only mach mure beneficial in its 
consequences, but infinitely more proof against 
temptations, than that which is observed merely 
in fulfilluent of a vow; and unless something be 
made to come in the place of the enjoyment 
which is withdrawn, the danger of a relapse will 
continue to be great. The importance of this 
principle is perhaps not sufficiently recognised 
in the otherwise valuable labors of temperance 
societies. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
MINISTRY AT LARGE. NO. 9. 

The point under consideration is the influence 

of this Ministry upon the the Ricu. From the 

preliminary hints already given on this point I 

proceed to its more systematic exposition. The 


of Religion wouldsappear. to be:to-estisfy cer- | 
tain desires of a particular class,——degires inci- 

denitak to the existence,of that elass,—and not 

to mR. Jeep, universal, undying wants of 

the individual soul. 

But when, on demonstration of the fact, that 

& large portion of the community are practically 

without the Church-pale, this state of things is 

viewed as an enormity of our civilization, and 4 

Christian institution is formed with the special 

purpose of educating for Immortal life this ne+ 
glected portion, and «is kept perpetually and 
vigorously at work to this simple end, then is it 
proper, as I believe to say with emphasis, thet 
this Institution helps in forming a true idea of 
the great object of life and society. 

And, in reference to this first point, I will 
only ask, if that be not a great service which is 
thus rendered by the Ministry at Large? Is it 
not a great moral benefit, that, in the complica- 
ted plans of business, the bargaining and clam- 
oring of the Market-place, the hot chase after 
perishing goods, the Jax business—morality 
whose hurtful vapors are breathed in like the 
surrounding air,—that in these circumstances, 
—the merchant, the speculator, the contractor, 
should thus have a pure, spiritual, eternal object 
ever holden up before their eyes,—so that, like 
the children of Israel bitten of the poisonous 
reptiles, and looking up for their cure at the 
serpent of brass Moses made in the wilderness, 
—they may behold this object and live. Men 
are sometimes angry at what they deem the 


obtrusion of good objects upon them. — But 
would net oveu the vULruSsTUn OT such an object, 


in such circumstances, be a great blessing? 
But, secondly, if the effect now described 
were the only one exerted upon the Rich, by 
the Ministry at Large, its influence would be 
very incomplete. It is not enough that a good 
abject is placed before us, however clearly, if 
we do nothing but gaze at it, and then, like 
certain philanthropists an Ancient Book speaks 
of, «pass by on the other side.’ I say, then, in 
the next place, that this Ministry exerts anoth- 
er influence in adding to a true idea of the great 
obj :ct, the living sentiment, which prompts to 
its pursuit. This second influence is even more 
neglected by other agents than the first. The 
true idea of the human soul is neither new, nor 
infrequently set forth, And the Ministry at 
Large only helps a work, at which many hands 
are busy, when by the fact of its institution and 
the exhibition of its leading traits, it displays 
the essential equality and uniformity of human 
nature, human wants and destinies, We have 
exercised our intellects times without number 





influence in question seems to me to be three- 
fold. First, in helping the Rich to form a true 
idea of the great object of life and society. 
Secondly, in doing something to inspire the 
living sentiment that shall make that idea effect- 
ual in prompting them to a pursuit of the object 
it contemplates. And lastly, in exciting their 
active powers and drawing forth their personal 
endeavors in real manifestation of the thought 
of their mind and the feeling of their heart, 
First, then, it helps thew to form a true idea 


for many years upon human equality, as a 
fine speculation. The powers of the human 
soul have been the burden of uncounted dis- 
} courses and orations, Every writer, high and 
| humble, has tried his strength in developing the 
spendid idea, It has now been placed before 
us simply and in the sober light.of day, and 
| now the light of imagination has played upon 
‘and glanced through it, and quick-moving fan- 
| cy brought for its adornment garlands made from 
| every flower of every hue. It has been, at one 


REGISTER. 








that there is danger that the Poor, by having their 
peculiar means of instruction, their separate ex- 
ercises and places of worship, and ‘their o 
Ministry, will get to be a caste. And but the 
other day a highly esteemed clergyman quoted 
to me that beautiful verse from Proverbs,— 
‘The Rich and Poor meet together :—the Lord 
is the Maker of thein all,’-—and expressed his 
enjoyment of it with something like a kind inti- 
mation of his fear that the separation brought 
about through this peculiar Ministry is not in 
harmony with its spirit. The sentiment of the 
wise man went through my mind as though a 
strain of saddening music had accompanied the 
words. For -what.a noble spectacle does it 
present? Alas,—that it should be an tdeal 
one,—cuntradicted by the whole reality of the 
Church! And who has a plan to give which, 
shall present this spectacle ? 1 will listen to it 
with eager ears. What noble effort, what de- 
votion of life, what generous abandonment of 
worldly advantages, what lofty and wide-spread 
self-sacrifice, ‘shall bring the weloome day! 
When the means shall have acted, and the re- 
sult appears, I will pray.for no Ministry at 
Large to mar such celestial beauty.. 1 will 
desire that no terms be made with a Ministry 
at Large, or any other Ministry, which shall 
propose a special service that may interrupt the 
ful! grandeur of this high service of the univer- 
sal soul. And if the actual Ministry at Large 
were breaking in upon any such service now, | 
would gladly have these words of the ancient 


Sage quoted as the most terrible rebuke upon 
lis prosumpiten, Duy when we are wild, as we 


are in Mr Thom’s sermon on the snbject, that 
100,000 out of the 200,000 inhabitants of the 
city of Liverpool are without regular Christian 
ministrations, and when we know what the state 
of things has been in Boston and New York, 
and is in our other cities, what can prevent the 
utterance of a burning persuasion that something 
special must be done for society and the soul, 
or they are both lost! 

The truth is, and to this point I wou'd call 
attention, that in our community’s present state, 
the Ministry at Large, so far from violating the 
sentiment referred to, is the sign of a struggle 
to soften and lessen the contradiction to that 
sentiment already existing. Its very tendency 
is to make the Rich and Poor meet together. 

And, as to the idea of a caste, the same re- 
marks apply. Pray, is there now so wonderful 
a unity of spirit and action and form, that the 
slightest movement will send some inappreciable 


and in a sewing school which meets every 
week, and,at which frequently 
are present and ince 
needle... The arti 

cost of the material, chiefly to the Poor. 


the use o 


the 
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‘Many of these teachers are also accustomed 


to visit among the Poor and to aid those 
more particularly set apart to the work, in 
opening the light of Christian Truth and 
Hope into the abodes of darkness and wo. 
Giving great joy to others, and receiving 
great joy in return, they have no inclination 
to grow weary of well-doing. — 

Were I permitted to give their cases as 


—and trace the growth of their feelings 
from the time when they began to watch 
over the feeble plant that has since risen into 
a great tree, I might present descriptions of 
the spiritual life as moving as any that have 
been offered. But I will speak only of their 
joy, and say they feel it 1s too precious to 
be confined to themselves and to those who, 
in other departments, are engaged in the 
same work. The conditions of this joy are 
not as yet by any means monopolized or 
exhausted. Still, as when the Savior spoke, 
‘the harvest truly is great, but the labor- 
ers are few.’ Oh,—when we see in our 
streets many a fair and noble brow, the 
symbol of intellectual power and great ca- 
pacities for good, how strong the desire to 
enter into the inward spirit, and whisper one 


cotrenty to the secret thought. There isa 
degree of power amoung us; with theee wha 


have leisure, whose spiritual application 
would regenerate our City. We implore 
its exertion, We pray that the spirit of all 
Grace may waken it to the recognition and 
discharge of duty. 

And, as I have already said, the happy 
laborers already at work invite this power 
not to a task merely, but to a joy they 
would not appropriate entirely to themselves. 
‘Oh how,’—cried some one several years 
since to a certain venerable man.—‘ Oh 
how can you be content thus, early and late, 
to go from garret to cellar, and cellar to 
garret ?? He could not answer the ques- 
tion in full,—simply because the delight he 
took in so doing was unspeakable, Often in 
his walks through the haunts of poverty, as 
he saw the better prospects opening on that 
poverty, he has ‘ felt a thrill of the holiest 
delight that ever blest a human creature.’ 











quantity of discord into the perfect harmony ? 

But, coming to sober statement, [ will say, 
that the Ministry at Large does not propose or 
tend to create a caste. Its endeavor and hope, 
on the contrary, is to destroy all caste, For 
the truth is, the tendencies of our social habits, 
and what we call our civilization, have been to 
create what, unchecked, would finally become 
a most dreadful caste indeed, threatening ruin 
to all that is beautiful and good,—a caste form- 
ed on the dead level] of wide-spread ignorance, 
poverty and suffering, misguided by prejudice, 
inflamed by passion, and driven by despair to 


Others could add their ‘ testimony, that, 
|since their interest in the work, they have 
‘known no desponding hours, but even in 
the most trying scenes and severest efforts, 
| the angel, Cheerfulness has smiled ever up- 

on them in benediction. No dark-winged 

spirit has encountered their souls in the 
| gloomy lanes they have trod or in the filthy 

huts to which they have gone. {fs there a 
Let that victim fly to 


} 


| victim of Ennui ? 
| these 
| tre will not dare to follow. Again, then, I 

repeat it, our brethren are invited to par- 
I have read of a rich man, 


150 little girls | _ 
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madé are sold for the | 


directly as 1 have given those of the Poor, } 


lanes and huts, and the ill-boding spec- 


» 


interesting details. 
discourse, mach of which appeared to be omit- 
ted in the delivery, in two hours, devoting the 


es 
The President closed his 





latter part of it toa warm tribute of gratitude 

to the noble benefactors of the institution. We 

trust that we shal] see, within a reasonable time, 

both what was delivered and what was omitted, 

and that the discourse and a report of all the 

transactions of the day will be published in a 

form that shall be preserved for the generations 

that shall have the management of the Univer- 

sity and enjoy its privileges in 19936, 

The Président’s discotrse was followed by 

prayer, offered by Rev. Dr Homer, a graduate 

of 1777; after which the doxology beginning 

with the line-— From all that dwell below the 

skies,’ was sung to the tune of Old hundred, and 

the services were closed with a benediction pro- 

nounced by Dr Ripley. 

The ‘procession was formed again, after an 

interval of fifteen minutes, and reached the pa- 
vilion, where dinner was prepared, at two o’clock. 
There were about thirteen hundred guests at 
the tables, at which sobriety with cheerfulness 
It would be in 
vain to attempt to describe the emotions of the 
elder graduates of the College, on meeting econ- 


seemed to reign throughout. 


temporaries after @ separation, in many instances 
from thirty to fifty yoare duration, and witness- 
ing the ravages which time had made on the 
persons of friends, whose youthful years had 
left impressions stronger than any that can suc- 
ceed them. We leave this subject, therefore, 
to add a word respecting the entertainment. 
The seats and tables in the pavilion (which wae 
skilfully planned and beautifully decorated) were 
so arranged that all the company, except a few 
of the most distingaished guests who sat near 
the presiding officer, faced the President of the 
festival. Dr Humphrey, president of Amherst 
College, craved a blessing on the occasion ; and 
after the company had all partaken of the viands, 
Governor Everett, who presided, addressed his 
‘Fellow Students’ in a speech appropriate to 
the occasion, and eloquent in matter and man- 
ner. It contained striking illustrations of the 
blessed influences of the University upon the 
civil, religious and social interests of our coun- 
try ; and concluded with announcing, as a tvuast, 
The memory of John Harvard, the founder of 
the College; which was repeated by the com 
pany standing. 

Several toasts were offered which called forth 
addresses from distinguished gentlemen of this 
vicinity and of distant places, and odes and songs 
and instrumental music were added to give va- 
riety to the entertainment. 


reverting to what are the just claims of al] citi- 
zens in a free community, conceive the very 
alliance of Church and State to be a grievance. 
The object of good government being the pro- 
tection of life, person, property, and liberty ; 
this is what all have a right to claim from the 
Government and Legislature, and more cannot 


of the great object of life and society. The | time, wrought into the plainest textures, at an- 
very existence of this Ministry is nothing but a | other, woven in cloth of gold. But it is not 
clear, living assertion, that this object 1s the | enough for us to prepare, of be charmed with 
spiritual education of the human soul,—and of } the most eloquent descriptions, Fatal for the 
every human soul:—in as much as to this end philosopher, who can see the beauty of the 
the Ministry was established, and is devoted. thought, and fatal for society, that ought in all 
And the importance of this end it ever strug- | 't members without exception, to practice on It, 


acts of fury. To raise the Poor from such a} take of our joy. é . ‘ 
level, though they should come to have a dis-| Who was wahdering about sick of life. A 
tinctive moral and intellectual character of their | child in, rags besought his mercy upon a 
own, would surely produce more of real equali- | wretched family. He went into the house, 
ty, and more of the generous feeling of equality, | $4” the misery, threw down his purse, for 
than if they were left to the sway of those vile | their bodily comfort, and rushed away, his 


energies that ever grow up rankly where the | soul flooded with self-reproach, that he had 


In the evening the College buildings were 
illuminated, and presented a great variety of 
forms to a throng of spectators, Nothing with- 
in our knowledge occurred to interrupt the qui- 
et enjoyment of the day; and we have heard it 
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be granted to any particular sect without orig- | 


inating unfair and invidious distinctions, Such 
union your Memorialists deem not only unau- 
thorized by the law of Christ, but in utter oppo- 
sition to the spirit of his teachings, and regard 
therefore the compulsory support of a state re- 
ligion as a grievance affecting conscience, and 
as a tax at once needless and unjust. But 
were they even to grant the principle that an 
established religion is right and fit, your Memo- 
rialists cunceive that they labor under grievan- 
ces unnecessarily affecting them: these evils 
are, the support of a religion from which they 
conscientiously dissent ; the necessity of being 
married according to a form which implies their 
assent to doctrines which they deem to be un- 
scriptural ; and the obligation, when called upon 
to commit their relatives to the earth, to avail 
themselves of the services of one to them a 
stranger, anc that the ministrations of their own 
pastor are forbidden at the tomb of their fath- 
ers. Your Memorialists deem it a further 
grievance, that for the Dissenter there is no 
sufficiently authentic registration, unless his 
child be baptized according to the rights and 
forms of the English Church. The exclusion 
of Dissenters also from the national halls of 
education, is another badge of inferiority to 
which he is subjected for the opinions which he 
conscientiously maintains. It is not favor, but 
bare justice for which your Memorialists sue, 
they pray therefore that claims founded in equity 
may not be urged in vain.’ 

Iu this memorial, your Committee deemed 
it most worthy of themselves, and most just to 
his Majesty’s Ministers, to state their full claim; 
not indeed in the expectation that all either 
would or could be immediately conceded, but 
to aid in bringing into discussion the great and 
important question, Whether the patronage of 
Governments is not an injury to the cause of 
true and vital Religion. Your Committee, con- 
ceiving the great evil of all to be the union of 
Church and State, because of the sanction thus 
given to doctrines which we, as Unitarians, 
deem erroneous, and the obstacles thus placed 
in the way of free inquiry, could not withhold 
the statement of that conviction. Openness, 
consistency, firmness, and moderation, in the 
Opinion of your Committee, are the best means 
of forwarding every good cause; whether, in 
these respects, they have hit upon the happy 
medium, it is for you to judge; conscious are 
they, however, that such has been their sincere 
endeavor. The feelings of your Committee, 
th won af ane er, expen 

mf rho, for his consistency, 
yet truly Christian mildness of character, and 
his persuasive eloquence, may well be termed 
one of the ornaments of the body to which we 
belong.—‘ While,’ says Dr Iluller, of pee 
‘we manfully put forth our full claim, let us not 
expect to find the whole of it immediately con- 
ceded. If human frailty gradually give way, if 
prejudice and pride yield their ground step by 
step, we ought to be satisfied ; for is it not thus, 
my brethren, that we ourselves need to be 
treated? In our minds the clouds of prejudice 
are not always dispelled in a moment by the 


gles to set forth to others, not seeming to un- 
derstand it in its clear light and full propor- 
tions. Very many of the benevolent plans and 
institutions of the present day are, on the con- 
trary, concerned chiefly in the removal of- this 
life’s pains and troubles. Let all, then, under- 
stand that the relief of these is not a special 
object of the Ministry at Large. It would not, 
indeed, pass them by in the mood of cold apa- 
thy. It would not refuse to extend direct re- 
lief where absolute necessity cries for it. Still 
it considers these things as but minor evils,— 
indeed not as essential evils at all,——but as, for 
the most part, only manifestations which indicate 
a deep enduring wretchedness within. In its 
devotion to an assuaging of the spiril’s fierce 
anguish it hardly minds its own or any other 
tears for the exposures and trials of the spirit’s 
fleshly frame. And thus, I say, it helps the 


Rich to form a true idea of the great object of 


life and society. 

[ say it helps the Rich to form it. For they 
are in danger of turning away from this great 
object. How many of this world’s sights and 
motions, and plans and operstions, are necessa- 
rily, in their view, directed to a different object. 
The application of their Capital wakes industry, 
and keeps the world in continual stir, And all 
the busy striving, as it springs out from their 
accumulated interests, so it moves through its 
many rough paths and wide circles, only to 
gather wherewith it may return to lift these in- 
terests higher still. Thus are they in great 
danger of supposing, at least of acting on the 
belief, that the great object of life and society 


is to build ap the outward,—to vex the sea for, 


the gain of traffic,—to weary the earth and ex- 
haust its powers, delving in it for gold,——piling 
it with splendid structures,—binding it with rail- 
roads,—and hewing down its rocks and boring 
its mountains forcanals, I would not blame this 
perpetual toil upon the outward. I believe not 
as some seem to believe, with certain old phi- 
losophers, in the essential malignity ot matter. 
Indeed what new joy must all the good feel in 
beholding man’s intellect boldly piercing the 
material universe and subjecting its powers to 
his use, could they know the spiritual were the 
motive and would be the result. But, on the 
contrary, calm observation sees the great dan- 
ger there is that the mechanical and the world- 
ly will swallow up and mount above the spirit- 
ual, instead of being made its expression and 
producing cause. And, therefore, [I feel justi- 
fied in saying that such an institution as the 
Ministry for the Poor is called for by a neces- 
sity of the Rich,—and that it conveys to the 
Rich a real blessing in helping them to form a 
true idea of the great object of life and society. 
I have said that the Ministry at Large helps 

in the forming of this idea. I may, perhaps, be 
allowed to say it with some emphasis. Every 
spiritual agent, indeed, that is at work, does it 
in Some degree. Every faithful and truly spir- 
po Minister, wherever he stands, afid to 
reapape * he speaks, does it. But is it too 
Stante « “th that such an institution as the 
ge is absolutely needed to fulfill 





light of trath; nor do we always find the duty 
of self sacrifice easy the instant that it is re- 
quired of us. Mildly then, and cal ys Not an- 
grily, not imperiously, let us ase our opin 
ions. Never rest satisfied till the professors of 
all religious. creeds are placed by the civil pow- 
er onthe same footing of perfect equality ; but 
endeavor to gain your object by intellectual 
_ ther than numerical and physical force: 
fontented to await for a season the progress 





the work, and that j . 

nip 4 it acts with 7 

in its actual fulfillment ? If a meas ace 
men A were left with souls uncared for, such a 
act would fearfully darken what I Sate set 


'if the thought remain a fine statue set up in 
| the intellect to delight a dainty but indolent eye, 
and be not wakened into life by an inspiring 
sentiment from the heart. ‘’o change the fig- 
| ure, it is a sad thing, when the soul is satisfied 
| with the beauty of a corpse! 

What I have now to say, then, is this,—that 
the Ministry at Large has already done mach, 
| is continually doing more, and will at length do 
| a vast deal to kindle the hearts of the Rich with 
‘this inspiring sentiment, prompting to the pur- 
| suit of an object which they have already been 
‘led to see is the great object of life and of so- 
ciety. Tt thus prevents the idea from standing 
alone, cold and vanishing. 

It does this, first, by actually revealing these 
equal and uniform traits of human nature under 
every form and grade of social life, in every 
circumstance of external office and condition, 
It does it by its practical minute operations, its 
real adaptations to existing wants, its daily de- 
scent into living hearts. It does it continually, 
as these operations are seen and sympathised 
with by others. 

It produces this effect, in the next place, by 
the actual results it works out in the spiritual 
natures of the Poor. If there be no such re- 
sults, the sentiment of which we speak will, in 
the minds of most, lie dead. If these natures 
remain pressed under cruel burdens, and utter- 
ly without development, how can men in gener- 
al feel compassionate sympathy with the powers 
which give no sign of life ?—though this be the 
state which most strongly commands pity and 
help. In such circumstances, it is only. the 
few, peculiarly gifted with spiritual discernment, 
whose eye can pierce to the inmost soul, and 
weep in love, while overpowered with sublimity, 
at the sight of those divine gorms, yet chilled 
and crushed, that might already have expanded 
into an immortal beauty. But the great mass 
of men must see the powers in development be- 
fore they can understand their intrinsic majesty 
and worth, The seed unburst from its dull 
covering is nothing more to them than grains 
of common dust, They must see something of 
the beauty of culture before they can understand 
the equality of nature. 

That such is the fact seems to me the most 
charitable supposition that can be made. For, 
if the majesty and worth of these natures were 
understood, their neglect and abandonment 
would prove a strange cruelty and hardness of 
heart. Indeed a full knowledge of them is not 
consistent with indifference to their welfare. 
For a full knowledge is more than the idea 
simply. It is also an acquaintance of the heart. 
And the sympathies are to be educated as much 
as any of our other powers. 

Now my point 1s, that the Ministry at Large 
educates these sympathies by presenting the 
actual results its operations work out in the 
spirits of the Poor,—and thus, by its success, as 
well as its endeavor, does inspire this living 
sentiment of the heart prompting to the affec- 

tionate pursuit of an object whose greatness is 

seen. 

If these things be so, it might be supposed 

the Ministry at Large must be a bond of union 

of vital power to unite all classes. So I believe 

it is now, and will more and more become, And 





forth ‘as the great object ¢ 

Rich only have vagulee ovibin cobedtn a "0h 
and Pews, and Preachers were beyond the re wt 
of the Poor, Religion would seem a part take 
artificial work of society rather than the liyi ; 
spirit which should act in itself producing sieht 


yet the. fear 7 been sometimes expressed 
that the Mini at Large, instead of making 
Society one sympathetic body, will tend to break 
it apart. My own conviction bears so strongly 
and steadily the opposite way, that 1 cannot 


think such an opinion is entertained extensive- 





ety and determining its form. And the object | 


~ 


ly, or that it will ultimately keep its place in 


any mind, Yet it is said, in gentler language, 


soul has died. And if any thing peculiar in 
their character should result from their subjec- 
tion to special Christian influences, it would be 
of course only that most harmless, may I not 
say most healthful, of peculiarities,—a peculiar- 
ity in the mode and manifestation of their spir- 
itual life. And even this will not be likely to 
happen in great measure, on account of the 
constant service among us and free mingling 
with us of Teachers, who attend at other places 
of worship, and the frequent welcome aid given 
us by the regular clergy in our evening Chapel- 
worship. And, by and by, when our little 
Temples shall overflow, the stream can pass, as 
in a measure it has already done, into other 
churches, and new families can be ifted into 
our company from the sadly deep and dead 
reservoir below. 

But, leaving general reasonings altogether, I 
may say, facts prove that the action of this 
Ministry has, in the very respect in question, 
been most precious. ‘The actual sympathies of 
the Rich for the Poor, and the Poor for the 
Rich, have been excited by it, and continually 
more and more. Many of the Rich have been 
seen setting a higher value on what is spiritual 
and eternal than on earthly goods and hopes. 
And many of the Poor have been made to see 
the folly of envying worldly treasures, and the 
wisdom of laying up treasures inheaven. These 
dispositions on the part of the Rich and the 
Poor will mutually increase each other. The 
importance of this distinction of wealth is not 
kept up mainly by the comforts it brings. It is 
sustained still more by the pride of great pos- 
sessions. And this pride feeds on the envy of 
the destitute. Thus there are two ways in 
which the affections can be removed from earth. 
ly end fliacd-on~teavenly riches. By renounc- 
ing on the one hand that pride which excites 
envy,—and, on the other hand, giving up the 
envy on which the pride is nourished. And 
thus he is the bitterest enemy of the spiritual, 
who, whether rich or poor, feels an anxiety 
for, or pays a reverence to, the mere pos- 
session of wealth. And especially does that 
rich man, On the other hand, give a noble 
service to society and the individual soul, 
who neither boasts of, nor concerns himself 
greatly in, this life’s adornments, but de- 
votes himself with unspeakable love to the 
interests of the life everlasting. Did the 
rich, as a class, manifest this temper, as 
some individuals do, the cry of Agrarianism, 
which has kindled such passion, and exci- 
ted such alarm, would die away forever ; 
men would care little for the mechanical 
divisions of the soil beneath their feet as 
they should press onwards to their inherit- 
ance in the land of promise ! 

It remains only to describe the influence 
of the Ministry at Large upon the Rich in 
one more particular. It not only gives a 
true idea of the great object, and inspires 
them with the living sentiment prompting 
to the pursuit of this object, but engages 
their personal endeavors in a practical man- 
ifestation of the thought of the mind» and 
the feeling of the heart. Thus it seems to 
be the instrument of a complete education,— 
acting rightly, first, on the understanding ; 
secondly, on*#hevaffections, and lastly on 
the will. asi w! 

I will here speak of only one chapel reserv- 
ing some remarks of a more general kind to 
the next article. Many are actively engag- 
‘ed in this chapel ministering to the Poor by 





teachin 
School 


their children in a large Sunday | 


} thought there was nothing left to live for. 
_ But what was his happiness compared with 
| that of the man, who feels that he has been 
an instrument in raising one neglected soul 
,to Immortal Glory ! SPECTATOR. 
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CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 

In our paper of the last week we could bare- 
ly mention the arrangements at the Centennial 
Celebration of the 200th Anniversary of the 
foundation of Harvard University on the 8th inst. 
Those arrangements were carried into effect 
with great exactness. The procession of about 
thirteen hundred gentlemen was formed without 
the least confusion, and they entered the Church 
soon after 10 o’clock, and completely filled the 
lower part of that large edifice, the pews and 
aisles and the platform erected to increase the 
accommodations. ‘The galleries were previous- 
ly crowded with ladies. 

The services were introduced with prayer by 
Rev. Dr. Ripley of Concord, a graduate of 1776, 
after which the following Ode, composed by 
Rev. Samuel Gilman of Charleston S. C. was 
performed by a musical Choir, accompanied with 
the Organ, 





Farr Harvarp! thy sons to thy Jubilee throng, 
And with blessings surrender thee o’er, 

By these festivil-rites, from the Age that is past, 
To the Age that is waiting before. 

O Relic and Type of our ancestors’ worth, 
That hast long kept their memory warm! 

First flower of their wilderness! Star of their night, 
Calm rising through change and through storm ! 


To thy bowers we were led in the bloom of our youth, 
From the home of our free-roving years ; 2 
When our fathers bad warned, and our mothers had 


prayed, 
And our sisters had blessed, through their tears, 
Thou then wert our Parent,—the nurse of our souls— 
We were moulded to manhood by thee, 
Till, —— with treasure-thoughts, friendships and 
opes, 
Thou didst launch us on Destiny’s sea. 


When, as pilgrims, we come to revisit thy halls, 

To what kindlings the season gives birth ! 
Thy shades are more soothing, thy sunlight more dear, 
Than descend on less ptivileged earth : 
For the Good and the Great, in their beautiful prime, 
Through thy precinets have musingly trod, 
As they girded their spirits, or deepened the streams 
That make glad the fair City of God. 


Farewell! be thy destinies onward and bright! 

To thy children the lesson still give, 

With treedom to think, and with patience to bear, 

And for Right ever bravely to live. 

Let not moss-covered Error moor thee at its side, 
As the world on truth’s current glides by, 

Be the herald of Light, and the bearer of Love,’ | 


Till the stock of the Puritans die. 

President Quincy in his Address, after wh 
appropriate exordium, spoke of the University in 
regard to the periods of its history, as forming 
three principal epochs, namely, Ist, from its foun- 
dation to the accession of President Leverett at 


the cl 1707 ; 2d, from that period. 

time of vite at who" wid UE 1 
in 1774, 0 few. months before the date of the 
‘American Revolution; and the 3d from that to 
") he ‘discourse was mainly 





ving two sessions every Sabbath, 


tithe} 


Pcie, Oks 


mentioned since only with mutual congratula- 
tions among all who have met, and recurred to 
their meeting at the Centennial Celebration, 
that it was their privilege to witness its scenes 
and join in its solemnities, 


NEW ENGLAND DIVINITY. 


When the opinions of the members of 
the last Presbyterian General Assembly 
were given successively in the case of Mr 
Barnes, Dr Skinner, in his turn, undertook 
to define how far the new school and the old 
of Presbyterians agree, and how far {they 
differ. This new school of Presbyterians, 
of which he is one, he identified with the 
New England Divinity, such as is professed 
and preached by those here denominated 
Orthodox. ‘This is the same Dr Skinner 
who was late professor of pulpit Eloquence 
in the Theological Seminary at Andover. 
He states the agreement of the two schools 
of divinity, namely the old and the new, in 
regard to a vicarious atonement, in the fol- 
lowing strong language : 

_ That Christ, by his obedience unto death, mi" 
vicarious and propitiatory sacrifice for sin, on which 
account God is just, while he justifies believers. 

That the ground of the justification of sinners is 
exclusively the work or righteousness of Christ, and 
that faith is concerned in justifying us, only as it in- 


strumentally receives and appropriates the benefit of 
Christ’s righteousness. 


This to our understanding is a direct ad- 
mission of the doctrine of imputation, of the 
imputation of Christ’s righteousness; a doc- 
trine, correlative with that of the imputation 
of Adam’s sin, each of which doctrines we 
have understood are discarded by our New 
England Orthodox divines. 

When. Dr S. comes to speak of the dif- 
ferences between the two schools, in re- 
spect to the imputation of Adam’s sin, be- 
hold in what dark oracles his voice uttered! 
He says: 


We hold that the imputation of the guilt of Adam’s 
first sin, (not the first sin itself; we are in this re- 
spect more exactly with the Confession than our 
brethren,) is mediate, not immediate: that is, we 
hold that Adam’s posterity are exposed to penal evil 
in consequence of his sin, not as being free them- 
selves of depravity, but as depraved ser. fallen be- 
ings ; or that Adam’s posterity, like Adam hiisell, 
are first regarded as fallen and depraved, and thus 
and, not otherwise exposed to-punishment. 


Jet him that understandeth interpret. 


MORNING ABLUTIONS. 
“One of our readers whose attention was at- 
tracted to an article, with the above title, which 
e selected from some journal, has sent us the 
wing queries respecting the salutary effects 
ascribed to daily ablutions. 


_ I noticed a few weeks ago in one of youl 
papers a few remarks from a person who has 
been cured of the Dyspepsia, simply, as it #? 
‘pears, by the daily application of cold water 1 
every part.of his body—This is an interesting 
fact to every one afflicted with this distressi"g 
‘complaint, and, as the remedy is in the hands 

every one, my object in penning these few line: 
is only to request a more detailed account 





the ec , by which the person has so happy 


ed the evile of Dyspepsia ; that others ¥ 
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attempting to follow the same course, may be 
sure of proceeding aright, and secure for them- 
selves the benefit proposed. P, 3 

The mode of bathing prescribed, namely by a 
wet sponge applied to all parts of the body, has 
no doubt its uses, at al] seasons of the year, for 
those who have vigor of constitution sufficient 
to bring on a reaction and consequent glow. 
But let no one think that the dyspepsia is to be 
cured by applying the saturated sponge followed 
by soft napkins, To make the process greatly 
beneficial to the dyspeptic, the use of water 
must be succeeded by towels rough and coarse, 
and used upon the body as the cordwainer uses 
the rasp on the tanned hide. We speak from 
experience, and know that such a process is one 
excellent means of keeping off or alleviating 
dyspepsia. But let it not bejreyarded as a sub- 
stitute for temperance or exercise. It is only 
an ally. Cleanliness, temperance and exercise, 
with the corresponding moral and intellectual 
qualities, purity, self-eontrol and mental activity, 
are all requisite to the highest enjoyments of 
sense and reason, to the fll possession of a 
sound mind and sound body, 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
We understand that individuals of the Rev. 


Mr Sewall’s society in Danvers, iu addiuon w 











the sum mentioned in our lost week’s paper, 





have subscribed $83 (making in all $175) to the 
funds of the A. U. A. and that two other gen- 
tlemen of the society, Jonathan Shove Esq. and 
John B. Pierce Esq. have become life members. 


TEXAS. 


We extracted, a few weeks since, some parts 


statements were made of certain transactions in 


which citizens of the United States were con- | 


cerned) from the * Enquirer’ edited by Benja- 
‘min Lundy. We spoke of Mr Lundy’s charac- 
ter in such terms of approbation as we derived 
from those personally acquainted with him, 
(not abolitionists) and supposed from what we 
had learned of his character, and of his oppor- 
tunities of information concerning Texas, that 
his statements were entitled to credit. We 
have no other wish than to come at the truth in 
these matters, and therefore we readily copy 
from the ‘ Franklin Mercury,’ the following let- 
ter addressed to the Editor of the Christian 
Register, and occasioned by the use we made of 
the ‘ Enquirer.’ 
For THE Mercury. 


Mr Editor—Permit me, through your paper, to ad- 
dress a word to the Christian Register and Observer, 


of an historical account of Texas (in which | 








concerning the affairs of Texas. J. E. FIELD. 


To the Editor of the Register and Observer, 


Sir—In looking over your No. of the 14th August, 
I discovered an extract from Mr Lundy’s Enquirer, 
the object of which is evidently to persuade the pub | 
lic, that yy, and unlawful sales of lands, made by | 
companies in New York and Nashville to eredulous 
and unsuspecting citizens of the United States, have 
defrauded the general government of Mexico of her 
lands. Inasmuch as Mr Lundy’s is an Enquirer, he 
will pehaps allow me also to enquire how it is, that | 
the government of Mexico caz be defrauded, by the | 
unlawful sale of her lands by foreigners in 2 foreign | 
country, unless those lands have been either transpor- 
ted, or some how dateriorated, of which I do not learn 
that any complaint has been made. I could have 
wished that Mr ].. had been more particular, and in- 
formed his readers of whom, through whom and by 
whom these companies obtained their lands. If my 
memory is not yery treacherous, something Jike the 
following is the fact. 

Some years ago, Mr Robertson made a visit to Tex- 
as, and also to the government of the State of Coa- 
huila and Texas, laden with rich presents,—the price 
of corruption—to obtain from them the privilege of 
colonizing a portion of country, high up on the Bra- 
zos river, for the benefit of one o! the above compa- 
nies: but he was, for a time, thwarted in his medita- 
ted enterprise by the interference of others who 
wished to secure the same favor to themselves. But 
by untiring patience and perseverance, he at length 
procured the passage ol a law, prohibiting all persons 
from farther colonizing Texas, except such as had 
already expended $10,000 in unsuccessful attempts to 
effect the above object. This fitted his case exactly. 
He was accordingly made empresario of that beau- 
tiful and extensive region. The next session follow- 
ing, which was inthe winter belore last, Samuel Wil- 
liams, by means of more costly and magnificent pri- 
vate bounties, caused the above law to be repealed, 
and obtained the before mentioned grant to be con- 
ferred on himselfand Gen. Austin, whose name it 
bears. 

If your singularly honest and disinterested twenty 
ye erverin Texas has not learned it there, I 
will beg leave to inform him, that the general govern- 
ment did, long ago, cede to the State of Coahuila and 
Texas the right of selling all their public lands, and 
the disposal of the proceeds for her own exclusive 
benefit. I should like to know if this thorough nar- 
rator of facts knows what has become of that consti- 
tution and those general governmental decrees, that 
have been so wantonly trampled upon by the people 
of Texas. Upon this subject too, perhaps I may be 

able to give him a useful hint. 

About two years since Santa Ana, being compass- 
ed by an undue priestly influence, resolved to gather 
together all the republican constitutions of the realm, 
and burn them in one common bon-fire. Thus has 
he destroyed, not only the liberty of the negroes, but 
likewise that of all hisown cointrymen. I would 
like also to be informed, by this historian of events in 
Texas five years at least before the commencement 
of its settlement by U.S. emigrants, if any thing like 
the following ever reached his ears : 

1. That Texas fought for the constitution while 
there was any prospect of its being restored. 

2. That the Eastern Mexican States proposed a 
confederation with Texas and a separation from the 
other States. , 

8 That Gonzales,a Mexican General, supported 
anarmy, in the Eastern States, out fo the public cof- 
fers of Texas, with a view t» the proposed union. 

4. That Gov. Viesca attempted to make his escape 
from the seat of government and save the archives 
by bringing them to San Felipe in Texas, but was 
overtaken and imprisoned, by order of Santa Ana. 

5. That a message was sent by the people of Tam- 
aulipas to Texasinviting them to come and take Mat- 
amoras, at the same time promising their co-operation. 

Sir, In addition to the above, and more than all, 
will your author he kind enongh to advise the public 
distinctly, whether the warin Texas has been pro- 
voked by unsubmission and disobedience to the gen- 
eral laws of Mexico, or to those of Coahuila and Tex- 
as. The real meritsof the contest in that quarter 
ought no longer to be kept out of sight. J.E- F, 

Charlemont, Sept. 2, 1836. 

















THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION AT ANDO- 
VER. 


The Anniversary of this Institution took place on 
the 7th inst. The exercises of the gentlemen who had 
Completed their theological course were performed 
in the forenoon, and in the afternoon Mr Park was 
‘nau gurated as Professor of Sacred Rhetoric, and Rev. 
Dr Edwards as president of ‘he Seminary. 

The following is the order of exercises. 
Interpretation of Rev. v. 10: J. B. Hadley, Wen- 
ham. Remarks on Rom.i: 20; C. F. Muzzy, Ath- 
on Pa. On what ground has the apostolic origin of 
the Apocalypse been called in question? R. Carver, 
Taunton. The Bible—a necessary insrument in build- 
‘ng up God’s spiritual temple: P. Belding, Amherst. 

fficacy of the death of Christ: D. Mansfield, Lynn- 
field. Necessity of Regeneration ; L. R, 





Eastman, | 








pe 


Monte ue. Doctrine of the Saints’ Perseverance ; 
R. Wilkinson, Townsend, Vt. Duty of Perseverance; 
L. Brigham, Marlborough. Persecution: S. T. Ab- 
bott, Andover. Reaction of Error; G. Waters, Ches- 
terfield. = Ecclesiastical History—a prevent- 
ive of error: N, Beach, Mendham, N. J. Origin 
of Mohamedism : E. W. Harrington, New Braintree. 





THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION OF CONNEC- 
TICUT, 


The Exercises at the Anniversary of this Institu- 
tion July 31 were as follows: 

Inordinate desire of approbation in the ministry. 
John Goddard, Roxbury, Mass. 

The benevolent operations of the present day. M. 
S. Goodale, Potsdain, N. Y. 

The importance of discriminating between true and 
false religion. —John Haven, Holliston, Mass. 

The missionary enterprise favorable to the prosper- 
ity of religion in our own country.—Mark Ives, 
Goshen. 

The importance ef an educated ministry.—John 
C. Paine, Ashfield, Mass. 

Paul as a Preacher.—Josiah W. Turner, Salisbury. 

The influence of eminent piety on the eloquence 
of the pulpit. Anson Y. Tuttle, Barkemsted. 

The value of the pastoral office.—John E. Tyler, 
East Windsor. 





ANNIVERSARY AT BANGOR, 


Tha following was the Order of Exercises at the 
Theological Seminary at Bangor on the 31st ult. 


1. Piety of the Seventeenth Century. 
Calvin W. Batchelder, Wendall, V. H. 
2. Agency of the Deity in the Material Uni- 
verse. Joseph Blake, Otisfield. 
3. The power of the Gospel. 
Henry B. Smith, Westbrook. 


4. Do the signs of the Times indicate the speedy 
annroach af the Sf2t-—- s ; 


Affirmative, Wm. W. Thayer, Thetford, Vt. 
Negative, Louis Turner, South Berwick. 
5. The adaptation of our Moral and Intellectual 
Nature to the Mysteries of Revelation. 
Cyrus Hamlin, Waterford. 
6. Sources of Diversity in Theological Opinions. 
Ebenezer C. Parsons, Bangor. 
7. The Province of Reason in Religion. 
Isaac Carlton, Bethel. 
8 Immutability of Truth. 
William V. Jordan, Saco. 
9. The Claims of the Young onthe Minister of 
the Gospel. 
James Thompson, Sanbornton, V. H. 
10. Self-developement. 
Franklin Yeaton, dina, 





ANNIVERSARY AT GILMANTON. 


The Anniversary of the Theological Seminary in 
Gilmanton, took place on Thursday, August 25th. 
The following was the order of exercises. 


Genuineness and Authenticity of the Pentateuch ; 
Cyrus W. Wallace, Bedford. Causes of Obscurity in 
Romans; Daniel L. French, Bedford. The ministry 
of the two first centuries compared with that of the 
present day ; John Foster, Beverly Mass. Exami- 
nation of Hume’s argument against Miracles; Wm. 
H. Hayward, Boston. The mechanism of the human 
body illustrative of the Divine Benevolence; Dr J. 
Blake, Pittsfield. How do the miracles of Christ 
and his Apostles prove the divinity of the Sciiptures? 
Eli Clark, Roxbury. Histary and character of Paul; 
Wm. Page, Atkinson. History of interpretation ; 
Robert W. Fuller, Milford. The constitution of 
man as adapted to virtue ; Parker Pillsbury, Henni- 
ker. The secret of ministerial influence; Horace 
Wood, New Alstead. 4 





Brown University.—The Commencement of this 
University was on the 7th inst. The degree of Bach- 


elor of Arts was conferred on 22 gentlemen and that | 


of A. M. on 9, in course. 


Bowdoin College.—The annual commencement 
at Bowdoin College was celebrated on Wednesday 
7th inst. The addresses of the Hon. Caleb Cushing 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, and of Rev. Mr 
Cheever. belore some other ty, app to have 
excited a deepinterest. Another address, which was 





expected from B. B. Thacher, Esq. was lost to them, | 


by the failure of the steamboat Independenee, in 
which Mr Thacher had taken passage, to arrive at | 
Portland, in consequence of the storm. The graduat- 
ing class consisted of twenty five members, who re- 
ceived the degree of A. B. 


Medical Graduates in Harvard University.—The 
following is a list of those who have received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Medicine in Harvard University, 
in the year ending August, 1836, with the subjects 
of their dissertation :— 

Joseph Cullen Ayer, A M., Nephritis ; Abel Bry- 
ant, Sleep; Frederick Allen, Puerperal Peritonitis ; 
Charles Jarvis Bates, A M. Polypus of the Nostril ; 
luther Clark, A B., Ancient and Modern Pathologi- 
cal Systems; Alfred Day, Gout; Lemuel Gott, Per- 
itonuis: Oliver Wendall Holmes, A B., Pericarditis ; 
Silas Holmes, A B., De Abortus Inductiore ; Robert 
William Hooper, A M., Catarrh : William Ingalls, Jr. 
Intermittent Fever; Moody Mansur, Principles of 
Hygiene; Charles Gratton Page, A M., On the Ear; 
Nelson Perrin, Croup; William Dandridge Peck, 
A B., Hydrocephalus; Charles Henry Pierce, A M, 
Influence ot different Nervous Centres; Reuben 
Spaulding, A M., Health and Disease ; John Osgood 
Stone, A M., Inguinal and Femoral Hernia; Henry 
Gustavus Wiley, A B., Pneumonitis; John Wright 
Warren, Jr., Asthma. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Religious Creeds and Statistics of every 
Christian Denomination in the United States 
and British Provinces. With some Account of 
the Religious sentiment of the Jews, American 
Indians, Deists, Mahometans, &c, Alphabeti- 
cally arranged. By John Hayward. Boston: 
John Hayward, 1836. 


It is impossible to vouch for the accuracy of a book 
of this kind without careful examination. The work 
however bears the marks of great industry and re- 
search, and is valuable for bringing together into a 
smal! compass a mass of information, which we could 
otherwise obtain only by searching many documents 
in many7places. 





Memoir of William Carey, D. D, Late Mis- 
sionary to Bengal; Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages in the College of Fort William, Calcut- 
ta. By Eustace Carey, With an Introductory 
Essay, by Francis Wayland, D. D. President of 
Brown University. Boston: Gould, Kendall 
and Lincoln, 1836. 


We have had opportunity to read but little of this 
volume. Mr Carey has toa great degree made 
the subject of his memoir, by means of his letters and 
other documents, his own biographer—the most in- 
teresting and satisfactory kind of biography. The 
work is devoted more especially to Dr Carey’s char- 
acter and employment as a missionary, rather than 
as a man of learning and philosophical attainments. 
It cannot fail, we should think, to be a very accept- 
able work to the religious public. 


a 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 
YOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
DEDICATION. 

The Dedication of the new Church erected by 
Rev. Mr Francis’ society in Watertown, took place on 
Wednesday, September 7th. ; 

The Church is a beautiful structure of the Gothic 
order, situated on a central eminence, finished with- 
in and without in excellent taste. The decorations 
of the interior are due to the liberality and enterprise 
of the Ladies of Watertown. 

The Introductory Prayer at the Dedication was of- 


fered by Rev. Mr Field; selections from seripture | 





were read by Rev. Mr Austin; the ate 
was by Rev. Mr Ripley of Waltham; | 
prayer by Rev. Mr Gilman of rles' 


ts 










‘Ihave honored the house which thou hast built.’ 
His subject, the significance of a Christian Temple. 

After speaking of the progress which had been made 
in the external forms and appendages of Christianity, 
since the sorrowful band of disciples assembled at the 
death of their master in a small upper chamber, Mr 
Francis developed his subject with reference to five 


points. 

First, said he, the Christian Church is the symbol 
of God’s presence. 
presence pervades creation, God can. be said to be 
present only when the soul attains a moral union 
with him. 

Secondly, it isthe symbol of the exercise of the 


purest emotions of the heart. Standing amidst our 


houses and most familiar scenes, it has ever been con- 
secrated to the exercise of penitence, the contempla- 
tion of sacred truth; and in all man’s hours of glad- 
ness and of grief has been the holy soil of his deep- 
est and purest feelings. 

Thirdly, it is the symbol of a provision for the best 
welfare of the civil community. Under this head, 
Mr F. spoke with power of the importance of religion 
to the civil community; insisting that armies, navies, 
all the appendages of government so often practically 
regarded as the sole life-blood of a community, were 
of small account compared with the benefits Christi- 
anity isdesignedtoconfer. And that now, especially, 
did it become all who wished well to their land, to 
rally in support of Christianity, since the strong arm 
of the law had been withdrawn. 

Fourthly, it is the symbol of the advancement of 
that religious truth to which, Christ told the Ro- 
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ness, The duty of free inquiry into that truth was 
dwelt upon, the different classes of those who have 
abused this spirit of free inquiry; its entire consisten- 
cy with the principles of the reformation. 

Fifthly, the Church is the symbol of man’s relation 
to the infinite and eternal. We forbear farther com- 
ment on this truly excellent sermon, hoping soon to 
read itin print, together with that delivered by Mr 
Francis on the Sabbath previous to the dedication, 
which contained much valuable historical informa- 
tion. 

We learn that seventy pews were disposed of in 
the afternoon at an advance of about $1200 upon 
their appraised value. 


The following are the hymns mentioned in the 
preceeding communication. 


By Mr Frepericx A. Wuitney. 


To Thee, great Spirit, by whose will 
Our labors have been blest, 

Whose arm doth shield from daily ill, 
Whose eye doth guard our rest; 

We consecrate this chosen place, 
An offering to thy name, 

Here seek henceforth thy needed grace, 
Thy_glorious truth proclaim. 


Nor only here the accepted strain 
Shall rise, since not alone 

At Sychar’s mount, or Judah’s fane, 
Thou, Father, shalt be known: 

But Nature is a temple now, 
And all, who worship Thee, 

In truth must worship, while they bow 
The soul, as bow the knee. 


Their service such, pure One, attend 
Thy children’s prayer above ; 
In gladness, grief, temptation, send 
Thy counsel, strength, and love. 
Guide thou his steps, who leads our way 
To Thee and truth divine ; 
Let all his words Thy will obey, ~ 
And all his life be Thine. 








Two original Hymns were sung one w it 
Theodore Parker, the other by Mr F. A 


The sermon was by Rey. Mr Francis from 
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As Israel came to dedicate 
The latter house of old; 
While holy priests were called to wait, 
Aid clouds of incense rolled ; 
Thy glory sanctified the hour, 
Thy spirit warmed each heart; 
Thus ever, Lord, in love and power, 
Thy spirit here impart. 


By Mr Tueonore Parker. 


The humble pile our fathers raised, 
Has bowed beneath Time’s weighty hand ; 
They too have gone, whose voices praised 
Jehovah in a savage land. 


And now, O Lord, we build again, 
To seek thy favor and thy face, 
Another and a nobler fane, 
And ask thy blessing on this place. 


Here send thy Holy Spirit down, 
With favors from thy throne above, 
Onr hea: ts to fill, our lives to crown,— 
O give us Faith, and Hope, and Love. 


And may there dwell within this place 
Each pure desire and holy trust, 

To fill our souls with heavenly grace, 
When these walls crumble to the dust. 


Installed at Carlisle as Pastor of the Union Calvin- 
istic Church, Wednesday, Aug. 31st, Rev. Preserved 
Smith. Introductory Prayer by Rev. Mr Cross of 
Boxboro’ : Sermon and Installing Prayer by Rev. Mr 
Wilder of Concord; Charge by Rev. Mr Woodbury of 
Acton; Addrass and Concluding Prayer by Rev. Mr 
Leavitt of Bedford. 


Installation at Buffalo NW. Y.—We understand 
that the Rev. Albert C. Patterson has been compelled 
by ill health to resign the charge of the Unitarian 
Congregational Society in Buffalo,N. Y. and that 
Rev. George W. Hosmer of Northfield has been in- 
vited to take the charge of that Society. His instal- 
lation will take place next month. 


Installation at Hallowell.—The Rev. Jonathan 
Cole, of Salem, has received and accepted an invita- 
tion to take the Pastoral charge of the Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society in Hallowell,Me. The Installa- 


tion is expected to take place on the 21st inst. Ser- 
mon hy Rev. Mr Upnans <f Catowm 


Mr R. 8. Austin from the Theological Seminary 
in Harvard University has received and-accepted an 
invitation to take the pastoral charge of the Congre- 
gational Church in Wayland. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 








Prizes for Declamation. Boylston Prizes.— 
Declamations for prizes, from the bequest of the late 
Ward Nicholas Boylston, took place at Cambridge 
last Thursday. ‘The competitors are from the three 
upper classes. Several contended for the prizes, 
which were disposed of as follows, The two first 
prizes were awarded to Samuel Tenney Hildreth, 
and Henry Williams, of the present senior class, and 
second prizes to Charles Hayward, and Charles Hen- 
ry Appleton Dall, of the senior class, and Charles 
Grandison Thomas, of the junior class, 

Boylston Medical Prizes.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Boylston Medical Committee, a premium 
of Fifty Dollars, or a Gold Medal of that value, was 
awarded to Dr Oliver Holmes of this city, for a dis- 


sertution on the following question; ‘How far are 


the external means of exploring the condition of the 
internal organs to be considered important in medical 
racticé??” There were two other dissertations of so 
igh a character that an extra prize was awarded to 
each by an unanimous vote of the Committee. 


The Season.—We learn that the effect of the frost, 
in checking vegetation, has not been so general as 
was at first supposed. In many places, corn, beans, 


and other vegetables are entirely killed, in others, 


they appear to have been little affected by the frost. 


Corn.—The cold weather of the past Summer and | 


ng, it is known, prevented the wth of the 
a Corn so mull op to interfere greatly with the 
harvest of that important grain. Aware of the ef- 
— seasons on summer grains, Mr E. J. 











CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


How. peculiarly so, when his 


| supported the motion. 


to agree to the p 
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P. with this seed, will produce nearly 400 bushels. 
Does it not concern our farmers generally, to provide 
themselves with a quantity of such seed, in order 
that they may be prepared against the effects of such 
4 summer as the past upon their cornfields ? 

U. 8. Gaz. 


Internal Improvements. —Hon. Loammi Baldwin 
has been engaged as principal Engineer on the pro- 
jected rail road from Brunswick, to Georgia, to the 
Junction of the Flint and Chattahoochie rivers. The 
surveys are to be conducted by his assistant, Benja- 
roc Perham, Esq. and will be prosecuted without 

George R, Baldwin, Esq. has been engaged as En- 
pincer. on the Canal between the Altamaha river and 

urtle riveF, at Brunswick, Ga. 

Uriah A. Boyden, Esq. has been engaged as prin- 
cipal Engineer of the Nashua and Lowell Rail Road. 


Boston and Providence Rail Road.-~The receipts 
on the main route of the Boston and Providence Rail 
Road for August, amounted to $31,312 44. The es- 
timate for the same period, on the Dedham and Taun- 
ton branches, $4100—aggregate $35,412 44. The 
expenses for the month, inc uding wear and tear, 
were about $6750.— Prov. Jour. 


New Haven and Hartford Rail Road.—The 
Engineer of this road has advertized the last portion 
of this ‘road for contract, and it is the intention of the 
Directors to have the whole road completed in the 
course of the ensuing year. 


Mr Audubon has arrived at New York. Since 
his visit to England he has devoted his whole atten- 
tion to the completion of his splended work on the 
‘ Birds of America.’ He has been successful in ob- 
taining a number of additional subscribers among the 
nobility and men of science in Europe. He brings 
with him a considerable number of several species 
ot European birds, which he intends to turn loose in 
Aubinfifatethemsefved 6 dyPression that they will 
to pass some time in Charleston this winter, and to 
visit Texas to acquaint himself more thoroughly 
with the ornithology of the country. The fourth and 
last volume of his work is already half finished, and 
there now exists no doubt, that in the course of one 
year, it will be completed. 


Geneva College.—The Rev. Benjamin Hale, late 
a professor of Dartmouth College, ee been unani- 
mously elected President of this institution. 


New Governor of Africa.—John B. Russworm, a 
citizen of Monrovia, a graduate of Bowdoin College, 
who has had several years experience as a colonist, 
and is well acquainted with the character of the 
native Africans, has been appointed Governor of the 
Maryland colony at Cape Palmas. 


Fugitiwe Slaves.—The Supreme Court of New 
Jersey has decided, that the law of Congress, provid- 
ing for the recovery of tugititve slaves, is unconsti- 
tutional, because the Constitution gives Congress 
no power to legislate on the subject ; that every per- 
son in New Jersey is entitled to a trial by jury ; and 
that the color of a person is not presumptive evidence 
of slavery in that State. 


Texas.—We are happy to perceive that the vol- 
unteers from Kentucky to Texas, have become sick 
of the enterprise, and have returned. They may be 
more honorably employed than in bearing arms 
against a people with whom their country is at peace. 
The fol!owing is from the Lexington Kentucky In- 
tellizencer. 

Texas Volunteers Returned.—These men having 
become disgusted with the way things are managed 
in Texas, have come back again. Capt. L. G. Pos- 
tlethwaite arrived iw this city yesterday, in good 
health. 

Col. Wilson, we understand, is in Louisville, and 
others, the principal members of the corps, have ar- 
rived in Kentucky. 

This step must doubtless be the consequence of 
good and sufficient cause, with which the public will 
expect to be furnished in good time. 

Col Wilson, and a large portion of the soldier emi- 
grants who accompanied him to Texas, have return- 
ed from thence much discontented, according to the 
Louisville (Ky.) City Gazette. They state that not- 
NOEL Aes ie Bhar potted PROS alo cep: 
sent the morals and virtue of the Texans in no very 
flattering light; thefts and robberies being so com- 
mon that they are almost an every day occurrence. 


Samuel H. Drake, formerly keeper of the Tontiue 
in this city, has been appointed a Colenel of Artil- 
lery in the service of Texas. He is now at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, provided with available means from 
Texas, and publicly recruiting a battalion of Light 
Infantry. to be commanded by Gen. Chambers, who 
gives himself a lerge tract of land for their support. 
Drake is a fine fellow and a brave, wide awake for 
glory. He lived at Albany long enough to learn 
that ‘ to the victors belong the spotls’—NVew. Haven 
Herald. 


Steamboat Sunk.—We learn by the passengers 
from New York, that on Monday evening last the 
steamboat Emerald, on her passage up, when just 
this side of the Highlands, in Newburg bay, ran foul 
of a schooner under full sail, by which she was so 
much injured that the pilot was obliged to run her 
immediately on the flats, to prevent her going down. 
The North America happened to be near by, the 
captain of which promptly rendered all ‘possible as- 
sistance, and succeeded in getting off all the passen- 
gers, (about 120 in number) and crew of the Emerald 
in safety. It is not known what became of the 
schooner, as she had disappeared when those on the 
North America first found time to look after her, and 
no one could tell whether she had already sailed out 
of sight, or gone to the bottom.— Poughkeepsie 
Eagle. 

From the Detroit Daily Advertiser. 

Death by Lightning.—A gentleman has just fur- 
nished us with a detail of two most shocking deaths 
by lightning which occurred at Saline, Washtenaw 
county, in this State, on Monday last. A Mr Allen 
Burnham and Dennis Kelly, a hired laborer of Burn- 
ham, were both instantly killed and shockingly 
burned, together with his barn and five stacks of hay 
adjoining. The circumstances were these: Mr 
Burnham and man had just unloaded a load of hay 
which finished his harvesting labors, and were at the 
time of the accident standing upon the barn floor 
about six feet from the door. A sonof Mr Burnham, 
about 12 years of age, was at the time standing in the 
door, and three other children of Mr B. were by. 

s standing in the 2Avui pays lac caw « 
ball Shs feecend, and his father stagger and fall ; 
at the samme time his cap was blown from his head 
out of the door. As he turned from picking up his 
cap, he for the first time saw Kelly lying on the 
floor bleeding, with his bowels gushed out.. The 
barn by this time was in a fearful state of ignition, 
and before the bodies could be got out of the barn, 
the head of Mr Burnham and the feet of Mr Kelly 
were burnt off. When the lifeless remains were tak- 
en out and examined, it was found that nearly every 
bone in Kelly’s body was kroken; his thigh bone 
and from his knee downwards, was split through the 
centre so that the marrow dropped out, and his_ side 
was torn open and his bowels hanging out as above 
described by the boy. Mr Burnham was an active 
and respectable member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and has left a wife and five children to mourn 
his untimely death. Kelly was a steady, respectable 
young ian from the State of New York. 





FOREIGN. 

London papers have been received to the 8th of 
Augt. and Lisbon papers to the 13th. 

England.—The Irish Church Bill was lost by a 
refusal of the Commons to concur with the amend- 
ments of the Lords. : 

Iu the Housa of Commons on the 5th, there was a 
debate of some interests on the state of things in Tex- 
as, which rose on a motion made by Mr P. Hoyt for 
an address to the Crown, praying that mesaures ma 


be taken to secure the fulfilment ot the treaty wi 
ami to prevent the 


establishment of slavery in 
followed by Mr Ward, who 
It was however opposed by 
Lord Palmerston, on the ground that it was unneces- 
sary; and that it would be an implied censure on 


exas. Mr Hoyt was 


‘Ministers. 


‘Lord Palmerston observed, that if at the beginning 
of the observations he should have to make tothe 
Honse, he said that he did not feel himself at liberty 
of the Hon. member for South- 

, he tr that ‘neither the Hon, member 

og eg ppeiens dte og * 
he not feel the ’ 
Majesty’s Government were not as much animated as 
was the Hon. member with the desire to put an end to 
the evils to which the address he had moved so main- 
ly related.—(Hear, hear.) He (Lord Palmerston) 

ed that he should be able to prove to the House 
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that the adress moved for, was a i nis 

ag unnecessary, and in otter Sacts prema 

he observations of the two Hon. Son thoeen who had 

pescenee him divided themselves into two different 
ranches—the one relating to the 

‘ Political part of the 

question, and the other relating to the trade in slaves 

With regard to the political question, undoubtedly 
the’possibility that the province of Texas might be 
added to the U. States was a subject which ought se- 
riously to engage the attention of the House and otf 
the country, but he did not think that the events which 
had occurred afforded any ground for supposing that 
there was any such probability of its occurring as to 
call upoh this House to address the Crown with refer- 
ence to that matter. The state of Texas at present 
was this—a revolt having taken place there, the Mex- 
ican army had been «despatched for the purpose of put- 
ting itdown. ‘The first operations had been greatly 
successlul,‘but a part of the army having very con- 
siderably advanced before the rest, it was surprised 
by the Texan force, routed with great slaughter, and 
the President taken prisoner. It might be possible 
that the resistance of the people of Texas might pre- 
vail against rhe authorities of Mexico, but, on the 
other hand, the numerical strength lay with the army 
of the Mexican Government, who from the last ac- 
counts which had been received were preparing to 
make fresh eflorts to reinforce their army, and from 
what had already happened the final result of the 
struggle could not be inferred. 

With respect to the conduct of the United States of 
America in the matter, although he was aware that 
individuals in those states had given great assistance 
to the revolting population of Texas, yet the conduct 
of the responsible Government of America was the 
reverse. If regard were had to the President’s mes- 
sage to Congress, it would be found to contain an un- 
equivocal declaration of that Government to take no 
part in the Mexican civil war, and thatin accordance 
with that declaration orders had been issued to enforce 
the laws in prevention of individuals mixing them. 
selves up in the matter. He (Lord Palmerston) had 


that opinion of the honor and good faith of the Gov- 
ernmentor America as not to suppose that they would 


hot act up to that declaration; and he thought fresh 
circumstances ought to arise before an address should 
be sent to the Crownon the political branch of the 
question.—(Hear, hear.) 

_ He proceeded to reply to what had been said rela- 
tive to slavery, and argued that no interference at 
present was necessary. Mr Hoyt declined pressing 
the motion. 


Mr Rothschild, whose reported death is confimed 
and took place at Frankfort, is stated to have made 
his will the day before his death, from which it is 
said to appear that his private fortune amounts to 
about £4,000,000 sterling. That the place that Mr 
Rothschilds filled in London may not be left vacant 
one of his brothers, Charles, called the Rothschild of 
Naples will leave Frankfort, where he has the post 
of Consul of the King of the two Sicilies, and will fix 
his residence in England. 


A subscription has been opened in London on the 
recommendation of the Bishop of London, for the 
erection of fifty new churches in the metropolis. A 
long list of subscriptions is advertized, amounting to 
more than £50,000 already obtained, at the head of 
which is the name of the King, who subscribes £1000, 
and the queen £300. The Archbishop of Canterbu- 
ry subscribes £1000, the Bishop of London £2000, 
and ‘a Clergyman seeking treasure in heaven’ 
£5000. 


Bills have been obtained this session of Parliament 
for nearly 1100 miles of road, which will require for 
rails, chairs, carriages and other works, at least 220,- 
000 tons of iron, independent of the iron wanted for 
roads for which bills had been previously obtained, 
and which are now in active preparation, which will 
require about 20,000 tons, making a total of about 
290,000, which will probably be supplied in the next 
four years. To this must be added what will be re- 
quired for several very extensive ones which are 
now in course of survey, and for which bills will be 
solicited in the next session of Parliament. When 
the iron required for rail roads in this country is ad- 
ded_ to what will be required for rail roads now in 
in actual progress in the U. States, and on the conti- 
nent of Europe, we think the iron-masters of this 


country may fairly look forward to a greatly increa- 
ged domand for thoir produce during tho noxt few 
years. 





France.—Letters from the south of France state 
that saldiers in the French regiments in that quarter, 
were volunteering with alarcity for service in Spain. 
It was reported that more than 20,000 men would be 
sent thither, of whom 11,000 would be commanded 
by Gen. Bugeaud. The news had just reached Paris 
of the disturbances at Malaga on the 26th of July. 
Gen. Cordova had resigned the command of the 
Queen’s troops, and Gen. Saarsfield was appointed to 
succeed him. 


Portugal.—The elections in Portugal, which it 
had been anticipated would afford a large majority of 
the Cortes in favor of the ministers, have disappoint- 
ed their expectations. The majority was ascertained 
to be very small, not exceeding ten. Party spirit 
was strongly excited, and the language of the oppo- 
sition was extremely violent. 


The Nacional contains the extraordinary announce- 
ment that the Portuguese government had requested 
from England the aid of six thousand men, under the 
assigned reason of repressing any Miguelite faction 
which might rise, at the approach of the Carlists in 
Gallicia. 


Spain.—The Carlist General Gomez, on the 28th 
July attempted to penetrate into Oviedo, but he was 
repulsed, and proceeded towards the mountains of 
Leon. Gen. Villareal made an attempt upon Zubiri, 
bat was repulsed. He was attacked by Gen. Ber- 
nelle, and defeated with the loss of 200 men killed 
and 100 made prisoners.—The new Polish cavalry 
contributed to the success of the action, There had 
been serious discontent among the English troops at 
St. Sebastian, on account of the failure of their pay. 
One of the regiments refused to perform the usual 
evolutions on the parade, and it had been found ne- 
cessary to allow those who insisted on it, to quit the 
service. Two hundred men in one regiment imme- 
diately left the ranks. 


The people of Cadiz, Seville and Badajor, had fol- 
lowed the example of Malaga in proclaiming the 
constitution of 1812, but without the same acts of vi- 
olence.—At Seville, the National Guard were as- 
sembled and appointed Comepsstons, wine Conlared the 

i ir canetituente ta bo that the inictore 
washer et yo Enero that the commander in chief, 
Cordova, should be dismissed, that a constituent 
Cortes should be convened, on the principle of the 
constitution of 1812, and that obedience should be no 
longer paid to the existing government. The intelli- 
gence from Gallicia was favorable to the Queen’s 
cause. The Carlists had been driven out of Gallicia. 


The Lisbon English Journal contains the news of 
the death of Gen. Evans, the commander of the Brit- 
ish Auxiliary force in Spain. He died of sickness, 
under which he had been suffering for a number of 
weeks. The Journal remarks, that the loss of this 
brave and generous officer, who has nobly and ardu- 
ously exerted himself under such innumerable diffi- 
culties in behalf of the liberal cause in Spain, cannot 
fail to be deplored by every Spaniard who has the 
interest and welfare of his country at heart. Gen. 
Evans was a member of Parliament for Westminster, 
but his absence has prevented his taking his seat du- 
ring the session. 


We add the following miscellaneous news. 


The cholera was raging in Hungary and other 
parts of the Austrian dominions. There had been a 
number of cases even in Vienna. 


King Otho of Greece was expected at Vienna, on.a 
visit to the emperor. 


The Dutch papers contradict the report that the 
difference between Holland and Belgium was in a 
state of settlement by the Germanic Diet, 


Lieutenant Lynch and Mr Eden, of the Euphrates 
expedition had arrived at Constantinople. - Notwith- 
standing the loss of the Tigris, the object of the ex- 
pedition was completely attained, the practicability of 
the route being established. 


~The A urgh Gazette says, that one of Lucien 
Bonaparte’s sons is confined in the castle of St An- 
 gelo, at Rome, on account of the fracas in which he 
}was engaged, some time ago; that the. peor 
apport are going me _ itis he will | ‘ 
be condemned to death; but ‘not though ' 
his sentence will be carried into execution, a8 

r of the man whom he killed has petitioned 
/ the pope to spare his life. ies Uy 

4 j er 3 ; . ‘ 

The Season in Europe.—It appears from notices 

in the English and French papers, that the seasou 
has been much more favorable for the purposes 
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Tue Youne Curistian.—A Prospectus of 
the Young Christian will be forwarded to cler- 
gymen and others next week. 
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MARRIAGES, 








In this city on Thursday morning, in Grace Church, 
by Rev. Henry Blackaller, of Clappvile, Rev. John 
Theodore Sabine, of Highgate, Vt. to Miss Marinette, 
only daughter of Mr David Dickinson, of this city. 

In Shirley, on Sunday, 4th inst. Mr Isaac R. Mit- 
chell to Miss Lucy W. Firmin, both of this city. 


‘Seer veers EI Ce, 
DEATHS. 




















In this city, Rev. Gustavus F, Davis, an eminent- 
ly useful minister of the Baptist denomination, 39. 

At Chelsea on the 7th inst. Benjamin H. youngest 
child of Benj. H. and Elizabeth C: Greene. 

In Providence, at noon of the 6th inst. Moses 
Brown, 97. 

In Cambridgeport, 6th inst, Maj. Thomas Pitts, 57, 
for many years a highly respected officer in the 
Boston Custom House. 

In Lexington, Mrs Eliza T. widow of the late John 
Larkin, of this city, 44. 

In Andover, 3d inst. Miss Sarah Ann, daughter of 
Rev. Leonard Woods, D. D. 19. 

In Northbridge, Ist inst. Rev John Crane, D. D. 
in the 8Ist year of his age, and 54th of his ministry. 

In Amesbury, 5th inst. Rey. Thomas Rich, late of 
Salisbury, 62. : 

In Holden, Ms. Aug. 31, after an illness of 9 days, 
Susannah and Mary Newell, twin sisters, 66. They 
had lived together in a house by themselves for 33 
years. The difference between the time ef their de-— 
cease was about 10 hours, and they were both putin 
one coffin and interred in one grave. 

In Brookline, on the 11th instant, aftér a short ill- 
ness, much lamented, Capt. George W: Stearns, 55. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER. NO 3. 

iy published by the subscriber, ‘ The Sunday 

School Teacher and children’s Friend,’ No. 3, for 
September 1836. This number contains an. engrav-~ 
ing of the Warren St. Chapel, also an article contain- 
ing an account of that church, dedicated to the relig- 
jous and moral improvement of children, with ade- 
scyiption of its internal arrangement. 

The following Resolution, at a general meeting of 
Sunday School teachers and others, connected with’ 
the Unitarian Congregations in Worcester County, 
Mass. will be sufficient to show the decided spproba- 
tion in favor of this little work. 

Resolved, that we highly approve of the publica- 
tion called ‘ The Sunday School Teacher and Chil- 
dren’s Friend,’ and will use our influence to obtain 
for it subscribers, and will occasionally contribute to 
its pages.’ 

The resolution was seconded by Rev. Mr Allen 
of Northborough, who spoke in favor of the publica- 
tion. 

Subscription $1. 50 per year. 

BENJ. H. GREENE, Publisier, 
124 Washington, corner of Water Street. 


For sale as above, 
Parkhurst’s Hebrew an! English Lexicon, without 
points.—London Edition. 
On hand a very extensive assortment of Books for. 
Sunday School Libaries—also Theological and mis- 
cellaneous Books. 


LORAINE’S FAITH. 
| Rev. Mr Loraine’s Faith examined and chang- 
ed, by the author of ‘The Sunday School Teach- 
er’s Funeral.’ 

This little work traces the successive changes of 
opinion, through which an Orthodox minister, settled 
over an Orthodox church, is gradually led by a de- 
vout study of the Scriptures, in becoming a consis- 
tent Unitarian, and indicates the effect which these 
changes have on the tone of his preaching, on his 
pastoral fidelity, and ultimately on the spiritgal con- 
dition of his flock. Itis, in some respects an unfin- 
ished sketch; but parts of it are so religiously done, 
and so leelingly withal, as to create in usa strong 
desire to hear the rest of Mr Loraine’s history, and 
to know a little more about ** poor Mr Hawbry’s pa- 
pers.” ’—Christian Examiner for Sept. 

Published and for sale by James Munroe §& Co 
134 Wasnington street—opposite School st. 














FARR’S FAMILY PRAYERS. 

Fo of Morning and Evening Prayer, composed 
for the use of Families. By Jonathan Farr. 
Published and tor sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO: 
‘ The “ Forms of Morning and Evening Prayer,” 
are among the best that have come under our notice, 
at once calm and fervent, scriptural and rational ; for 
which reason we doubt not that they will find gen- 
eral favor among those, who are accustomed to avail 
themselves of such helps to private ar domestic de- 
votion. The volume is very neatly printed and done 
up, and contains prayers for every day ina fortnight, 
and eight morning and evening prayers for any day in 
the week and a great variety of oecasional prayers 
for families, and for individuals.— Christian, Exam- 
iner for Sept. Boston Bookstore 184 Washington 
street. Bat. 


} Bry bee PHRASE BOOK, consisting of Colloquial 
Phrases and Dialogues, intended to facilitate the ‘ 
study of the Latin Language : to which is added a 
list of Geographical and other Proper Names syste- 
matically arranged, by a teacher, Boston. 

This is a very useful elementary work ; and though 
concerned apparently about small matters, it is, both 
in its conception and arrangement, founded in true 
philosophy. It is usefui for the aid and encourage- 
ment it affords to young students in interpreting fa- 
miliar and idomatic phrases relating to modes of ad- 
dress, to times and seasons, to customs, occupation, &c. 
Phrases which, literally interpreted, if they db not 
sometimes convey a false sense, are either unintelli- 
gible, or obscure, or stiff and ungraceful. it is such 
a book as we are glad to see and torecommend, Pub- 
lished and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
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ELIGION and the Church, by Charles Follen. 

This day published by JAMES MUNROE & 
Co. Religion and the Church, by Charles Follen. No. 
1. Boston Bookstore 134 Washington st. s 17 





NEW BOOKS. 
T= received by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
Ratlin the Reefer, by Marryatt 
Skimmings by Capt. Hall 
Maria Monk Exposed with an account of her life: 
The Token and Atlantic Souvenir for 1887, 
Boston Bookstore 134 Washington su 


HE TOKEN FOR 1887. Just received by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO. The Token and At- 
lantic Souvenir for 1837, edited by S. G. Goodrich, 
i!lustrated with numerous splendid engravings. Bos- 
ton Bookstore, 134 Washington st. "63 eee 


MY PRISONS. 
APR to ‘ My Prisons, Memoirs of Silvio 
Pellico ’ with a Biographical notice ot Pellico by 
Piero Maroucelli of Forlie translated from the Italian. 
2 vols. 16mo. this day published by JAMES MUN- 
ROE & CO. 134 Washinogten st. 817 


MILFORD ACADEMY. 

This institution for the instruction of young gentle- 
men will be opened on Wednesday next—Sept. 7th 
under the superintendence of Mr Samuel D. Darling, 
a uate of Williams College, as principal. 

Fuition in English branches will be $3, per term 
11 weeks. For the languages $4. Pupils will be 
received for half the term, or less, at one. half the 
tuition per term. For more than. half, the. whele f- 
se will be expected. Pupils will be boarded in 

ami able terms. 

."- cee wanes * recommendation from 
the faculty of the College, where he has just gradu- 
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acy t and the 
tion of this Academy is pleasan e 

Ucar bootenatunn; and we hope that young i. 

men may here prosecute their studies agreeably a 


advantageous!y- FERMION Se 
F ALLACE, 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
THE APPEAL OF RUTH. 
« Nay, turn my footsteps not away : 
Faithful and tond, with thee [ stay. 
My heart,—Oh can it ever be 
Divided from thy love and thee ? 


Pure as the early beam of light, 
Which dissipates the shades of night, 
That love shall be the holiest spell, 
That ever in my heart can dwell. 


That spell forbids me e’er to go 

From thee, my dearest one below. 

It binds its power around my heart ;— 
Gently forbids me to depart. 


My sister,—let her footsteps roam 

Back toe her ehildhood’s cherished home. 
But what is childhood’s home to me ? 
My lost one, there, 1 may not see. 


True to that one, in life so dear, 

Here will I dwell thine age to cheer. 
Thou wert his mother, true and kind ; 
Love’s holy chain our hearts shall bind. 


My mother! that endearing name, 

A daughter’s heart would fondly claim, 
The call of filial love obey, 

And filial daty gladly pay. 


Say, can I leave thine age alone, 
Without one joy to call thine own? 
No, I will leave thy side no more, 
Till my Jife’s pilgrimage is o’er. 


And should be hushed thy fleeting breath, 
My hands will close thine eyes in death ; 
And where thy mouldering ashes sleep, 
My spirit shall its vigils keep. 


Within one grave our forms shall rest 
Gently, as on a mother breast, 

Nor fear to tread the narrow way, 
Which leads to heaven’s unclouded day. 


And when before the mercy seat, 

Our faithful hearts again shall meet, 
The gracious boon shall then be given, 
To meet our loved, our lost, in heaven.’ 


Love! love! how deep thy seal is set! 
Who can its impress e’er forget? 

Oh! let thine influence ever rest, 

Like truth’s own signet, on the breast. 


Taunton. Yo... 2 














MISCELLANEOUS. 





[From the New York Observer.] 
PARLIAMENTARY SPEAKERS. 
Sir Robert Peel, 

It is just as impossible in Great Britain, as it 
is in the United States, to obtain any thing like 
a correct portraiture of distinguished public 
characters from the ultra political journals of 








the day. The man who according to one class 
of these, is. * possessed of every virtuo undor 
heaven,’ is almost sure to be represented by the 
other, as entirely unfit to be entrusted with the | 
administration of affairs. Sir Robert Peel has | 
for many years been a prominent and leading | 
member of the House of Commons. The bril- 
iant commencement of his parliamentary career, 
his hign-church principles, and his strong at- | 
tachment to the settled order of things, pointed | 
him out to the king and the aristocracy of the 
country, as a man who might, at no very distant 
day be placed in the fore-front of resistance to 
the encroachments of the popular braach of the 
legislature. How early he was brought into 
the cabinet, I do not recollect; but he was for 
some time a very prominent and efficient mem- 
ber of the Wellington administration. When 
Lord Melbourne was so unceremoniously dismis- | 
sed, about two years ago, Sir Robert Peel was) 
in Italy. . He was hastily recalled by the king, 
and placed ‘at the head of the government. 
Much was expected from his talents, his popu- 
larity, and his long experience in the manage- 
ment of public affairs. The sequel is familiar | 
to every body. He was out-voted the very first 
night of the session ; and after one or two more } 
fruitless experiments upon the temper of the | 
House, he resigned. The speech in which he | 
made the announcement to the Commons, was | 
of a very manly and dignified character, and 
was universally applauded by the Whigs them- 
selves, as highly creditable both to his temper 
and understanding. He frankly confessed that 
he had been disappointed: His honest inten- 
tions were to recommend and pursue such mea- 
sures, as would preserve the British constitu- 
tion inviolate, and best secure the rights and 
prosperity of the British nation; and he had 
hoped the Commons would give him a fair trial. 
This, he thought they had not done. Never- 
theless he would co-operate, as far as he con- 
scientiously could, with the new ministry, how- 
eyer it might be constituted. 

Sir Robert Peel possesses, as a parliamentary 
orator, all the advantages of a noble person, an 
open, manly countenance, a fine voice, a correct 
taste, a highly cultivated intellect, and a grace- 
ful delivery. He rises with great dignity, ae I 
have already observed, but without ostentation, 
as one who respects his audience and respects 
himself. His tones when I heard him, were 
deep and mellow, and uncommonly persuasive. 
His enunciation was remarkably distinct, and 
his inflections were admirable, It was not ‘a 
great effort. ‘Phere was no occasion for it, as 
he did not profess to enter fully into the sub- 
ject of the new bill, But it was certainly a 
happy effort. He has not half the fire of O’Con- 
nel, nor has he the power of Brougham ; but he 
speaks better than either of them. 

As an orator, he is superior to any man 
whom I happened to hear, either in or out of 
parlioment, He charms you with the music of 
his voice, and the urbanity of his address ; and 
however your judgment or your politics may 
lead you to dissent from his conclusions, vou 
feel that he is uttering the honest convictions 








of his own mind. He can be playful and sar- 
castic if he chooses ; and his wit, though I be- 
lieve sparingly employed, is of the true Sheffield 
stamp—zglittering and keen. 

Though Sir Robert Peel could not hold the 
seals of office which his sovereign had placed 
in his hands, | came-to the conclusion, after be- 
ing afew months in the country, that he was 
after all, the most popular statesman in Eng- 

with the Whigs, as a body ; and not 


land: not 
but with the most. en- 


with the ultra Tories ; 
lightened and reasonable portion of the British 
ds foremost among the 


Nation, That he stan 
yes are fixed upon 


him, as the future Premier, 





conservates, and that all e 
whenever they can 
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grasp the reins of government, no one can 
question. That he is greatly respected, as @ 
man of integrity and talents, and even as a 
politician, by many of the Whigs themselves, I 
have reason to know, from the opportunities I 
had of hearing them express their opinions. 
They believe him to be a true friend to the 
country, and are less afraid of his church and 
state politics, than they are of Catholic en- 
croachments and Radical innovations, It would 
be impossible for him to return to office, without 
bringing along with him a staunch Tory cabinet; 
and on that account, even the moderate Whigs 
would do every thing they can to exclude him, 
But if they could act for him alone, I think the 
case would be very different. And 1 will haz- 
ard the prediction, that should popery and irre- 
ligion hereafter become so formidable, as seri- 
iously to threaten the overthrow of the govern- 
ment and protestant institutions of Great Britain, 
Sir Robert Peel is one of the men, to whom the 
friends of order and religion, of all parties, will 
look to guide the helm and save the country, 


Lord Brougham. 

If there was any man in England whom I 
wished to see and hear more than I did any 
other, it was Henry Brougham. I had heard 
so much of his nervous antics, and anomalous 
physiognomy, that I expected to be rather 
amused than interested by his personal appear- 
ance. You may well suppose, therefore, that as 
I waited with the expectant thousands in Exe- 
ter Hall, for his arrival, to take the chair, at 


one of the grvuat auUlVerpartewy oy -—-+~—**y was 
wrought up toa high pitch, When at length 
he came in, and advanced to the front of the 
platform, amid the enthusiastical greetings of 
the vast assembly, I confess I was much disap- 
pointed. He wore a plain frock coat, and there 
was nothing in his dress or address, to distin- 
guish him from any we!l-bred private gentleman, 
Lord Brougham is not much, if any, below the 
middling stature—rather spare than corpulent 
—carrying none of the common marks of high 
living in his face ; and if he ever wore that an- 
gular, huddled and spasmodic visage, which has 
been ascribed to him, he must have left it with 
the Lord Chancellor’s wig, in the Westminster 
wardrobe. [ was near him on this and other 
occasions, for hours together, and cannot be 
mistaken. He is not a handsome, but neither 
is he an ill-looking man. His features are very 
strong, but not grotesque. He appears to be 
rather under fifty years of age than over. His 
forehead is broadly furrowed, his eyes are small 
and restless, and deeply shaded in their retire- 
ment, under arching and shaggy brows. - His 
nose is rather short and blunt, than aquiline. 
There is a slight nervous twitching about the 
muscles of his face, even in its repose; and 
when he is highly excited in debate, it becomes 
extremely active. 

His voice has neither very great power nor 
compass ; and yet, he speaks with so much dis- 
tinctness and deliberation, that all can hear in 
the largest assemblies. 
commences, if you did not know who he was, 
you would not be particularly struck, either | 
with what he says, or with his manner of saying | 
it. Before he has proceeded far, however, you | 
perceive that the energies of a mighty mind are | 
waking into action. His sentences, as they | 
fall one after another from his lips, are as per- 
spicuous, as well turned, and as much condens- | 
ed as if he had written them off for the Edin- 
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drown the voice of one man, who was their rea) 
friend, and representative, and they did not suc- 
ceed ; and do you think, that one of you !—can 
put me down?’ I hardly need to add, that they 
were obliged to give it up, and let him finish 
his speech at his leisure. 

It was generally thought, I believe, when 
Sir Robert Peel resigned, and Lord Melbourne 
was again brought into office, that Lord Brough- 
am would return with him, and be, reinstated 
of the woolsack. In forming the administra- 
tion, however, he was left out ; and) instead of 
appointing a new Lord Chancellor, the great 
seal was put in commission. Thig excited a 
good deal of speculation, in all political circles ; 
and the answer of Ministers, to 8 questions 
put to them in Parliament, on the subject, was, 
that the arrangement was merely temporary. 
Whether it was made, on purpose to exclude 
Lord Brougham), or for some other reason, it is 
hard to say. It was reported, thatthe king was 
highly offended at some unwarrantable liberties 
which he had taken with the great seal, while 
it was in his keeping, and would notgonsent to 
his again coming into the Cabinet on any 
terms, It was also surmised, that Lord Mel- 
bourne and his colleagues quite willingly yield- 
ed to his Majesty’s pleasure, on the ground, 
that the ardent temperament of the late Chan- 
cellor might occasion them more embarrassment, 
than his counsels would aid them, in carrying 
on the government. Whatever might be the 


true cause, it was evident that Lord ougham 
falt it baante. rewrmeny as 1s ENECINE Leu 


him with being repudiated by his ow# friends, 
and habitually spoke of him, as the decayed 
and Dowager Chancellor. Greatly to his ered- 
it, however, he manfully sustained thé admin- 
istration, in all their measures ; and it Was most 
obvious to every one, that whatever might be 
their views in regard to the expediency of his 
being in the Cabinet, they were very glad of 
his assistance, and that in the House of Lords, 
they could hardly have done without it. Though 
out of office, Lord Brougham is not out of pay. 
He has a pension, for life, of five thousand 
pounds, about the same as our President’s sala- 
ry: and there are now living two other Ex 
Lord Chancellors—Lord Lyndhurst, and, I be- 
lieve, Lord Eldon, upon the same comfortable 
and permanent stipend!—no very favorable 
specimen, you will say, of British economy,— 
Da Humpueey. — 
{From the Daily Advertiser.) 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 

The following description of a festival at the 
University of Oxford, a century and a quarter 
ago will be read with particular interest at the 
present moment. We regret that it is not en- 
tire. Jt is a fragment of a letter from Henry 
Newman to Henry Flynt, a Tutor of Harvard 





College, dated London, July 27, 1703. 
Dear Sir:—Having lately made a visit to) 


| Oxford, I look upon myself obligated to give | 
Ordinarily when he | 


an account of my journey to some Harvard | 
friends, and upon more accounts than one, think | 





it belongs to yourself. Mr Saltonstall and [| 
went thither a week before the act begun, that | 
we might see the Universities before the throng | 
and hurry of the approaching solemnity, should | 


rufle her sedate appearance. I cannot pretend | 
to give you a particular account vr we Univer- | 


sity, having spent but 14 days there (that also | 
being the business of a vol.) but only to relate | 


burgh Quarterly in his closet. The whole | what more remarkably affected my observations, | 


vocabulary seems to be entirely at his command; 


and it is extremely interesting to follow him, | 


As to the buildings I cannot refer to a better | 
description than Mr Leggen s which Mr I, Math- | 


step by him, as he culls from the inexhaustible | er or Mr Brattle has, and will give you a much | 


store-house the very words which most exactly | 


and forcibly express his meaning. 


sion,) his mind seems more like an intensely 


heated and devouring furnace, than any thing | 


else to which [ can compare it. The flashes 
are so excessively bright, that they almost blind 
you; and woe be even to Nebuchadnezzar’s 
mighty men, if they venture too near to the 
mouth of it. I believe it is conceded on all 
hands, that no man equals him, in the bitterness 
of his scorn, or in the burning and overwhelin- 
ing power of his invectives. Very few, when 
his indignant spirit is seen to be on fire, have 
the temerity to meet him, with such weapons 
as they can draw from the same armory, and of 
those few, there is not one, probably, but that 
secrectly repents of his chivalry, before the on- 
set is over, In his premeditated attacks, you 
see the little eddy, which at first only raises the 
leaves and dust, but which widens and gathers 
strength every moment, as it advances, till at 
length, it becomes a perfect tornado, and wrings 
off the sturdiest oaks in its progress. This, I 
admit, is net one of the most amiable traits of 
character which a great man can possess; but 
then it ought to be remembered, as some apol- 
ogy for him, that hardly any man was ever so 
much goaded and chafed by a powerful and re- 
lentless press, as Lord Brougham has been, 
within the last six years, As the great cham- 
pion of reform, both in and out of Parnament, 
he has made himself exceedingly obnoxious to 
the high Tory party, particularly in the upper 
House. 

Many of Lord Brougham’s friends regret his 
elevation to the peerage, because it has with- 
drawn him forever from the House of Commons, 
the finest held in the world for the exercise of 
his powers ; and it is believed, from hints of his 
own, that he regrets it, as much as any body. 
I heard him say myself, at the meeting for the 
protection of religious liberty, that he could not 
serve the people with half the efficiency now, 
as he had once been able to do, in the popular 
branch of the legislature. In the Lords, he is 
sure, on all great questions of reform, to en- 
counter a dead majority, and to be voted down 
in the end, however triumphant he may be in 
the argument. But even there, his power is 
felt and dreaded, more than that of any other 
member. He is the last man in the world, to 
be brow-beaten and silenced any where, As 
as example of the style in which he sometimes 
comes out upon their lordships, [ will give you 
a short extract from one of his speeches, at the 
last session, on the Municipal Reform Bill. 
They were determined to pat him down, by 
calling loudly for the question, and by other 
boisterous interruptions, in the midst of his an- 
iad to a pretty severe attack, from Lord Lynd- 

Ss? 

‘One or two of you cry question! when I 
nce oa ans ach rm tail ign 
from a foolish pre of my habits of life—- 
thes’ ta Srv tlio “ay and absurd notion, 
Why, I have stood u ap ae pe Pooh 
of Commone when the  iedgennt. Taree 

’ y cried question, for three 
quarters of an hour, and they could not put me 
down Cataline gladios contempsi ; uno tuos per- 
timescam. 1 know. what it is to stand against 


| only tell you there are 18 Colleges and 7 Halls, 
When Lord Brougham 1s thoroughly roused, | so full of students, that some Juaiors are forced 
(and I happened to hear him on one such occa- | to take lodgings in town. 


scholars to shun them, whenever they meet 


better idea, than anything I can say. Let me 


That each College is fit for a Prince’s palace, 
and the heads of them resembling, or rather ex- 
celling Princes in their way of living, because 
they have all the pleasure, separate from the 
toils of such a life. They have nothing of the 
fatigue of managing state designs, but as far as 
the contemplation of war and peace may admin- 
ister pleasure to the mind, they enjoy it. 

The principal task these gentlemen have, is 
to see the statutes of the University, and regu- 
lations of the several founders duly observed, 
which they do with the greatest care and ex- 
actness, thereby preserving such a religious 
decorum (if 1 may so call it) through the Univer- 
sity as strikes even a stranger with awe that 
visits them. When we went thither, we car- 
ried the expectations of seeing a place, aban- 
doned to all manner of loose and licentious liv- 
ing, according to the character some had given 
of it, but instead of that, we found an admira- 
ble discipline every where, as tightly executed 
as was consistent with such a vast body, filled 
with young rampant blood, made up of all- sorts 
of gemius’s and inclinations; and if any differ- 
ence was made to quality, noblemen’s sons 
seemed to be under a stricter eye than others, 
they living more immediately under the conduct 


of the heads ; Batchelors of Art we took notice, 
were censured arrd puuorehad fae - nie dsmncen-nwt 


as well as under graduates; and a Master of 
Arts that was in his preferment, would not 
willingly bear your company out of his College 
after'9 o’clock in the evening, at which hour 
the mighty fomm rings and the students rush 
from taverns, public houses, and all quarters, as 
ifsome plague had swept them away. After 
that hour the two Proctors or their Subs, go 
through the town attended with 2 or 3 gentle- 
men, to visit all houses they suspect of enter- 
taining scholars unseasonably, and have gen- 
erally such intelligence that hardly any cabal of 
students escape being blown up before mid- 
night, when the landlord is sure to pay 40 shil- 
lings and the scholars what the Vice-Chancellor 
pleases. Some are admonished, some tasked 
with exercises, some fined, and some have a 
compound penance appointed. The Vice Chan- 
cellor is always a Justice of the Peace by his 
place, and therefore can punish disorders in the 
town as well as in the University, which makes 
the inhabitants more observant of him, than of 
the Mayor or any other officer of the place. 

It is not to be imagined the awe those Proc- 
tors carry with them during. their. Proctorship, 
which is but one year. They go attended with 
one or two footmen, who I took notice were al-| 
ways lusty fellows, in a handsome livery, and 
as the Vice-Chancellor is always a head of some 
College or other, these are fellows of some Col- 
lege or other, and take place next to the Vice- 
Chancellor of all the University. They have 
always commission, and are very strict in exe- 
cuting it; it seems riveted in the nature of 


them, the. principal reason for which, that I 
could learn, was, lest they should be surprised 
without 4 band, have a wrong cap on, or an im- 
proper gown for their standing ; for any of which 
they are punished, and are not spared by the 





three hundred men, pretending to be represen. 
tatives of the people, who have attempted to 


Proctors, however winked at by the superiors, 
One custom I must not omit to acquaint you 
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with, because it was as surprising as it was odd 
to us both. We happened one day to dine with 
Provost of Queen’s College, in the hall where 
we were introduced-on purpose to see their 
manner. After grace was said in Latin, about 
16 or 18 Fellows, Master of Arts and strangers 
were seated at Mr Provost’s table, 8 scholars 
(which they told us were Bachelors of Art) stood 
reverently with books in their hands, before the 
table, and by turns upon their knees, recited 
Aristotle in Greek or Latin; I did not under- 
stand they were tied to any particilar topic,— 
but might begin where they pleased, in either 
of the learned languages, this they did every 
one in their turn, saying by heart a good round 
lesson, till they were interrupted by the Provost 
by some question upon the topic they were re- 
citing, which they generally answered very 
smartly, and were obliged to go on until the 
Provost said suffictt, when another succeeded, 
till they had all said something. This ceremo- 
ny lasted most of the dinner time, and if we had 
not been there, they said it would have lasted 
all the time; During this, ten under graduates, 
that waited at the Provost table, stood with 
their hands across till the cloth was taken awry, 
Then we washed our hands in a great brass basin, 
returned thanks in Latin, and marched out of 
the hall. This custom they told us was strictly 
observed every day in the year, the foundation 
of the College depeoding upon it, Other Col- 
leges have customs as odd, too tedious to relate; 
let me add one more, because it was common to 


tue wWHUIG UNIVErTDILy. sath rue Benue 
that stood candidates for a Master of Arts de- 
gree, (besides the common badges of a Master 
of Arts) wore a piece of leather sewed to the 
middle of the forepart of the soles of their shoes, 
so as it might flap as they went along, as if the 
sole was half wrest off, aud whenever they went 
even in the common streets during act time, 
which was 4 or 5 days, they were obliged, besides 
wearing these soles of shoes, to go bareheaded 
till they had received the Vice-Chancellor’s 
benediction ; I asked a Rev. Dr the meaning of 
the custom, he said it was very ancient, and sig- 
nified the humility that ought to possess every 
man before he arrived at the Academic honors, 
they being by these claps obliged to walk slow- 
ly, and that together with so innocent a signifi- 
cation, it was necessary asa badge to distinguish 
candidates from those that were Master of Arts, 
regents as they called them. 

There has not been an act for 8 or 10 years 
before this, being discontinued on account of 
the expense it put the University and the grad- 
uates to, besides the tumult and riotous liberty 
it occasions, so that now, they only have them 
to preserve the memory of ancient customs, and | 
invite mankind to see a glorious University. 
I should tire your patience to give you the 
process of the act,—let me only tell you, it 
begun on the 2d Friday in July; all mankind | 
being assembled in the theatre, an august fab- 
ric. The entertainments were introduced with 
a concert of music, consisting of a pair of or- | 
gans, several bass viols, violens, flutes, hautboys 
and voices, both of men and boys, the words sung 
all in Latin. ‘Then several under graduates of 
the highest rank in No. 27, made speeches upon 
astronomy, government, Jaws, physic, logic, &c. 
as they pleased, all in Latin verse pronounced 


by heart, with great grace, and then 17 or 18 
orators spoke in praise of music, at the end of 


which, all the musicians struck and played an- 
other concert. 

The last orator concluded with an encomium 
on all the other performances, at the end of 
which, the learned multitude arose, and the or- 
gan played them out.—The 2d day being the 
10th of July, several disputations were managed 
upon various questions-—about the middle of 
which disputations the Torre filius (as they 
called) came to one of the desks, and was in- 
troduced with a shout and clapping of hands. 
This Torre filius was chosen by the youngest 
Proctor, and must be a Master of Arts, and 
generally one that fears neither God nor man, 
with a face made of brass. Their busiuess is to 
expose all the private failings of the Heads, 
Professors and Doctors in the University, which 
they do with abundance of artificial railery, 
sometimes in Latin, sometimes in English verse, 
and sometimes in prose, sparing neither the 
Vice-Chancellor, the Proctors, nor their best 
friends,—and think they do not come off honor- 
ably, if they are not expelled. 

This custom likewise, they say is ancient, 
and has been indulged in for the same reason it 
was first instituted—because the Heads, &c. 
being above the ordinary censures of statutes, 
to oblige them to be circumspect, this practice 
has been allowed as the fittest way to lash them 
for their faults. 

Monday, the 12th July, was spent in disputa- 
tions on the questions enclosed, about the mid- 
dle of which the second Torre filius. chosen by 
the eldest Proctor mounted the desk and lashed 
afresh all the heads of the University, not spar- 
ing their ladies and their acquaintance in the 
town. This office is so ungrateful, that they 


could find but one in the Llaiversity that would 
accept it. 


Here ends the fragment. 
the letter is missing. 


The remainder of 


"BENJAMIN RATHBUN. 
Every day seems to develope something new 
and strange connected with this new and strange 
man, We doubt whether our own country or 
any other has’exhibited such a character. The 
times, exciting and spirited as they are, the 
love of speculation, which to a greater or less 
extent predominates with every business man, 
even the very advancement of the age seems to 
have been far in the rear of his notions of the 
people with whom he lived, _ His sleeping and 
waking hours were filled up with business, It 
was his day dream and night dream, the sub- 
ject of his morning and evening meditations, 
his meat and drink—in a word, his every thing. 
He not only loved to toil and sweat, but the 
very excitement it created was his very exist- 
ence. Without it, like the chained spirit of an 
active and busy mind, he would have given up 
the ghost. His notions of every thing were 
unlike the notions of those around him. The 
ultima thule of others were but the beginnings 
in the conceptions of his own mind. He need- 
ed but the glimmerings of light which to others 
must have been as plain as noon-day sun. In 
all things he was ambitious to excel, to outstrip 
the greatest deeds of others. What man had 
done was forgotten for what. man might do. <A 
partial failure in one thing stimulated him. to 
greater exertion in another, « Attempt great 
things—expect great things, was written upon | 
all he designed to do, and upon all hé accom- 
plished. One thing only was wanting to make 
him the best business man of the age—that one 
thing was moral honesty, without which he could 
no more guide his ship with safety than the 


mariner could his without chart or compass. _ 
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‘and the school was not interrupted a single day. 


Look for a moment into the history of this’ reasles 


wonderful speculator, He had been almost a 
beggar in boyhood, and for a time was in man- 
hood. > From this low condition, with no money, 
no friends and no influence he became almost 
in a twinkhng of an eye a man of wealth and 
unbounded influence.—His labors and taste for | 
the last few years have been witnessed in a 
thousand forms.—The artist, the mechanic, the 
merchant, the manufacturer and the laborer 
have each been the better for his existence. 
The house of God and the house of feasting 
have each gone up at his bidding. Theatres 
and workshops, ships and ship canals, steamboats 
and canal boats have all, from the growing tim- 
ber on the woodland to the last touch of the 
painter, been conceived and finished as he de- 
signed them, His lands and his cattle, his 
houses and his horses were as numerous @s 
those of Job before disease and misfortune made 
him a beggar, ; 

Such is a part of the brief and interesting 
history of this strange man. We would be 
glad to close it here, were it not that this same 
history, which at first sight appears so prosper- 
ous, should in its true contrast, be a warning to 
the many who are ambitious to walk in the same 
footsteps. We believe there was a time when 
Mr Rathbun would have shrunk from the com- 
mission of crime. Prosperity blinded him and 
he became intoxicated under the fulfilment of 
his moderate prophecies of success. When an 
abundance of the comforts and luxuries of life 
were his he seemed the poorest and most mis- 
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only the prelude of twenty other. Business 
grew upon him and weighed lim down like an 
incubus. A thousand magnificent contracts 
were made, which were to be met by as many 
and as large payments. Pay day came and 
found Mr Rathbun unable to meet the demands 
presented against him. Here was his trying 
hour. His business, the sneers of the world, 
his half accomplished plans,—in a word, a fail- 
ure involving his own ruin of a multitude around 
him, were warring against conscience, duty, 
and principle. The former triumphed, and to 
hide the commission of one sin, he committed a 
thousand others. 

From one forgery of a few hundred dollars 
he advanced into crime until he became the 
greatest forger the world ever knew. Togeth- 
er his forgeries from the commencement to 
the close, amount to nearly seven millions of 
dollars, and not only does history speak out his 
own ruin and disgrace, but also the ruin and 
disgrace of his own brother and nephew, who, 
induced by the evil example of an elder brother, 
were seduced to the commission of an act which 
has not only destroyed their reputations, but 
which has placed them in a prison house, His 
wife too, who is represented a worthy woman, 
is a sufferer from his crimes. Unable to bear 
the shock which the tale of his conduct produc- 
ed, she is new suffering under an alienation of 
mind, which many think will end in her death. 
Such is the brief and melancholy story of a man 
who a few days since was prosperous and com- 
manding the services of thousands, who are now 
as much his superiors as the honest ever are 














to the rich who obtain their wealth by fraud 
and dishonor. NV. Y. Express. 


SraGEs A CENTURY AND A HALF aGo.—In 
the year 1672, when thronghout Great Britain 


among the many grave reasons given against | 
their continuance, is the following :—‘ These | 
stage coaches make gentlemen come to London 
upon every small! occasion, which otherwise they 
would not do, but upon urgent necessity ; nay, 
the convenience of the passage makes their 
wives often come up, who, rather than come 
such long journeys on horseback, would stay at 
home. Here when they have come to town, 
they must presently be in the mode, get fine 
clothes to go to plays and treats; and by these 
means get such a habit of idleness and love of 
pleasure, that they are uneasy ever after.’ 








Sinevrar Fact ry Narugat Hrstrory.-— 

About two months since, Mr. John Jones, re- 
siding in the upper part of this eounty, on go- 
ing in the morning as usual to feed a sow and 
a fine litter of pigs which he had in a pen ad- 
joining his barn, was not a little surprised at 
finding that a bear which had for some time 
past committed various depredations in the neigh- 
borhood, had killed the sow, and, as he suppos- 
ed, entirely devoured her progeny. To make 
amends for kis misfortune, as far as he could, he 
replenished his siye from the stock of a neigh- 
bor, and had nearly forgotten his loss, when, a 
few days since, as he was in company with his 
son in the woods, in search of a stray cow, he 
suddenly caine in contact with Madame Bruin, 
and his lost pigs, the whole family of which she 
had adopted as her own. Mr. Jones and his 
son were successful in securing all but one of 
the little wanderers, despite the threafening atti- 
tudes assumed by their new-found dam; and 
would have succeeded m capturing that, had she 
not made a hasty retreat with it in her mouth.— 
Alleghany Republican. 





Tur PLacue.—Fxtract of a letter from Mr. 
Goodell, missionary of the American Board at 
Constantinople, dated June 9, 1835. 

‘You ask about the plague here, whether it 
be the same horrible disease which raged so 
terribly in London in 1665? J answer, THe 
very saMk. There is nothing here of which 
the people stand in so much dread. When a 





person (whether male or female, a child or an 
adult) ig seized with it, itis usual for all his 
friends to forsake him and flee. No physician 
dares Come near him. The moment he is dead, 
porters are hired-to take up the body and (with- 
out coffin or funeral service) put it in the hole 
whieh has been dug for the purpose. The fam- 
ily in the mean time pitch their tent in the field; 
and they are not allowed to return to their 
house, or to come in contact with any person 
for forty days, ; ‘ 
‘When the plague is very virulent, the pa- 
tient often dies the same day he is attacked ; 
but generally, he lives two, three, or even more 
days, As there is always more or less plague 
in Constantinople, we always keep a quarantine 
more or less strict, according to its proximity to 
us, and according to its virulence. When it is 
very bad, we always read the 9lst Psalm. 
About six weeks ago, one of the little girls in 
the school died of it. She was attacked of it 
in school, and went home and died ; but through 
a merciful Providence, no one took it from her, 


T ought to add, that when a person has recov- 
ered from the plague, he is not proof against 
er but is still as susceptible as ever; 


the ing no such effect’ on the 





only six stage coaches were constantly going, a | 
pamphlet was written by one John Cresset, of | 
the Charter House, for their suppression, and | 
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THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN. 
Ts terms of the Young Christian proposed to be 

published at the office of the Christian Register, 


are one dollar a year in advance, Companies of six 
or more will receive it for 83 cts a copy. 








SCANDINAVIAN ELIXIR, OR A CURE FOR 


HIS is the name of a medicine which is for sale 
} by the subscriber ; and although but recently 
introduced into this country from the North of Eu- 
rope, by a gentleman who was cured of Dyspepsia of 
long standing by the use of the Elixir, itis already 
celebrated for the extraordinary cures which it has 
effected in-cases of a disarrangement of the digestive 
organs which have bid defiance to medical advice. 
The operation of the medicine is exceedingly gentle, 
its object being to remove costiveness and restore the 
natural tone to the stomach and bowels, and there 
are few cases where it will not afford relief. Certifi- 
cates from highly respectable individuals, if necessa- 
ry, could be produced of its extraordinary efficacy, 
but the proprietor has thought proper to depart so far 
from the beaten track as to refer those individuals 
who are suffering from this distressing complaint, to 
the subscriber, who is furnished with the meeas of 
exhibiting satisfactory evidence of its excellence, 
and also that it is composed of materials entirely of 
a vegetable origin, and that it contains nothing of a 
nature, which, if. taken according to the directions, 
an be deleterious to the constitution. 

N.B. The price is $2 a bottle. Two bottles 
will, unless in extraordinary cases, effect a cure. 
JONATHAN P. HALL, No. 1 Union Street, Bos- 
ton, General Agent for the Proprietor. j16 





UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOGL LIBRA« 
RIES. 


A’ the Office of the Christian Register (now re- 
moved to 151 Weshtagoe St. over Mr Willis’s 
Jeweller’s Store,) is offered for sale a good assortment 
{ haake far Sunday School Libraries. These books 
fave been recently collected from publishers in Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, and 
furnish, it is believed, as great a variety of good 
works suitable for Sunday School Libraries as can be 
found at any other place, Clergymen and others 
who visit the city to attend the anniversaries of the 
ensuing week, are invited to call and take cards sta- 
ting the times and places of the various anniversary 
meetings, 
7 Christian Register Office over 151 Washington 
St.— Entrance from the avenue directly opposite the 
Old South church. m 21 





ACRED MEMOIRS: Or Family Instruction, 
WJ vol. 1, being a History of Scripture Characters 
from Adam to Joseph. 

Sacred Memoirs, vol. 2, being a History of Moses, 
the Jewish Law Giver. These are valuable hooks 
for Sunday School Libraries.—Just published and fos 
sale by MARSH, CAPEN & LYON, 133 Washing-— 
ton st. tf m 91 


BEAN’S ADVICE. 

LERGY MEN and others who use Bean’s Advice 
as a marriage present, may obtain it, neatly 
bound, and at prices, varying according to the style 
of betas. at the Office of the Register and Observ- 
er, 151 Washington St, up stairs. Entrance from the 

avenue opposite the Old South church. m 21 
A fresh supply in various bindings, common and 
splendid just received by JAMES MUNROE, 

& CO. Boston Bookstore, 134 Washington st. a6 








DEWEY’S SER MONS. 





UNITARIAN MISCELLANY SIX VOL- 
UMES 148mo. FOR $1,50. 
te subscriber having purchased the Unitarian 
Miscellany, edited by Rev. Jared Sparks, and 
F. W. P. Greenwood, offer them at the above low 
price. JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington 
St. opposite School St. j2 


HRISTIAN TEACHER AND CHRONICLE. 
JAMES MUNROE & CO. Have received the 
Christian Teacher and Chronicle ; designed to uphold 
the iy of the New Testament,in contradistinction 
to the Religion of Creeds and parties. Complete 
from: San. ty July—subscriptions taken at the Boston 
Bookstore 134 Washington street. sl 








IPKIN’S LECTURES. Three Lectures on 
Liberal education, by John S. Popkin, D.D. 
ADVERTISEMENT. 

‘“‘ The following Three Lectures were delivered in 
the way of office, and are now published by way ot 
occupation.. They,are-of a general character, treattng 
chiefly of the manner of Instruction, and the matter 
of Education. It they be found acceptable, I shall 
be gratified; and more so, if usetul. If not, 1 must 
bear my own burden,” J. 8. Porpxtn. 

Cambridge, July 4th, 1836. 

Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO. 134 Washington street. sl 





HE YOUNG FLORIST, or Conversations on 
the Culture of Flowers and on Natural History, 
with numerous engravings, from original designs. 
By Joseph Buck, Superintendent of the Horticultural 
Garden, Lancaster, Mass. 

(> This work consists of dialogues, between Cul- 
tivators, the Scenes of which are laid-in the garden 
and the fields, so as to impart reality and animation to 
their inquiries ; it comprises the most practical direc- 
tions on the culture of flowers, with which the au 
thor has endeavored to intermingle a taste for Nat- 
ural History, by introducing many facts relative to 
insects, §c. that naturally suggest themselves in the 
culture ofa Garden. For sale by RUSSEL, SHAT- 
TUCK & Co. jill 





YNDALE’S VERSION OF THE NEW TES- 

TAMENT, The New Testament published in 
1526, being the first translation from the Greek into 
English, by William Tyndale, reprinted verbatim, 
with a memoir of his life and writings, by George 
Offer, London Edition. A*fresh supply, just received 
by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington <j 
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HANNING’S SERMON, A Discourse deliv- 
ered at the Dedication of the Unitarian Congre- 
tional Church, in Newport, Rhode-Island, July 27, 
1836. By William Ellery Channing ; just published, 
for sale at JAMES MUNROE & CO’S, 131 Wash- 
ington st. sl 








PIERCE’S COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN 
PURE MATHEMATICS 


1. Elements of plain and solid Geometry. 

, Algebra. 

- Plane Trigonometry, 12mo. 

. Spherical Do 12mo. 

. Spherical Astronomy 

- Analytic Geometry 

- Differential and Integral Calculus 

. Mathematical Theory of Mechanics and As- 
tronomy. 


PIERCE’S COURSE OF NATURAL PHILOSO- 
PHY.—IN PRESS. 

1. Mechanics 

2. Acoustics and Optics 

3. Electricity, Magnetism, Electro—-Magnetism, 
and Galvanism 

4. Astronomy. 

JAMES MUNROE & CO. Boston Bookstore, 
134 Washington St. a 20 
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CHAPMAN’S SERMONS. 

ERMONS to Presbyterians of all sects, supple 
mentary to Sermons upon the Ministry Worship 

and Doctrines of the Protestant Episcopal Church by 
G. J. Chapman D. D. just published. For saleby 
JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington stree' 
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